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83D CONGRESS, 





HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 108, 
IST SESSION 


Whereas it is the policy of Congress, as rapidly as possible, to make 
the Indians within the territorial limits of the United States subject 

7 to the same laws and entitled to the same privileges and responsi- 
bilities as are applicable to other citizens of the United States, to 


end their status as wards of the United States, and to grant them 

all of the rights and prerogatives pertaining to American citizen- 

ship; and 
Whereas the Indians within the territorial limits of the United States 

should assume their full responsibilities as American citizens: Now, 

therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Re} yvresentatives (the Nenate con urring ). 
That it is declared to be the sia e of Congress that, at the earliest 
possible time, all of the Indian tribes and the individual members 
thereof located within the States of California, Florida, New York, 
and Texas, and all of the following-named Indian tribes and individual 
members thereof, should be freed from Federal supervision and control 
and from all disabilities and limitations specially applicable to 
Indians: The Flathead Tribe of Montana, the Klamath Tribe of 
Oregon, the Menominee Tribe of Wisconsin, the Potowatamie Tribe 
of Kansas and Nebraska, and those members of the Chippewa Tribe 
who are on the Turtle Mountain Reservation, North Dakota. It is 
further declared to be the sense of Congress that, upon the release 
of such tribes and individual members thereof from such disabilities 
and limitations, all offices of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in the States 
of California, Florida, New York, and Texas and all other offices 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs whose primary purpose was to serve 
any Indian tribe or individual Indian freed from Federal supe 
vision should be abolished. It is further declared to be the sense of 
Congress that the Secretary of the Interior should examine all exist 
ing legisl: ation dealing with such Indians, and treaties between the 
Government of the United States and each such tribe, and re port to 
Congress at the earliest practicable date, but not later than January 1, 
1954, his recommendations for such legislation as, in his judgment, 
may be necessary to accomplish the purposes of this resolution. 


ee es 


ee ce Ne oe one ane 


Attest: LYLE O. SNADER, 
Clerk of the House of Re presentatives. 


Attest : J. MARK TRICE. 


Secretary of the Senate. 
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TERMINATION OF FEDERAL SUPERVISION 
CERTAIN TRIBES OF INDIANS 


OVER 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1954 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
Houss or REPRESENTATIVES, 

SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INsuULAR AFFAIRS OF THE UNTTED STATES SENATE; 

AND SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 

INsULAR AFFAIRS OF THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committees met at 10 a. m., pursuant to adjournment, in room 
224 of the Senate Office Building, Senator Arthur V. Watkins (chair- 
man of the Senate subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senator Watkins, Representatives Berry, Westland, and 
Shuford. 

Present also: Kirkley S. Coulter, chief clerk of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs; and Albert A. Grorud, member 
of the professional staff of the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

Senator Warxkrns. The subcommittees will now consider S. 2743 
and H. R. 7318, bills to provide for the termination of Federal super- 
vision over the property of the Sac and Fox of the Missouri Tribe 
of Indians located in the States of Kansas and Nebraska, the lowa 
Tribe of Indians located in the States of Kansas and Nebraska, the 
Kickapoo Tribe of Indians located in the State of Kansas, and the 
Prairie Band of Potawatomi Indians located in the State of Kansas, 
and the individual members thereof, and for other purposes. 

A copy of each of the bills will be inserted in the record at this point. 

We also have a report from the Department of the Interior on both 
bills and that report will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The bills and report are as follows :) 


[S. 2743 and H. R. 7318, 83d Cong., 2d sess. ] 


A BILL To provide for the termination of Federal supervision over the property of the 
Sac and Fox of the Missouri Tribe of Indians located in the States of Kansas and 
Nebraska, the Iowa Tribe of Indians located in the States of Kansas and Nebraska, 
the Kickapoo Tribe of Indians located in the State of Kansas, and the Prairie Band of 
Potawatomi Indians located in the State of Kansas, and the individual members 
thereof, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the purpose of this Act is to provide 
for the termination of Federal supervision over the trust and restricted property 
of certain Indian tribes and bands and the individual members thereof, in the 
States of Kansas and Nebraska, for the disposition of Federally owned property 
acquired or withdrawn for the administration of the affairs of said Indians 
and for a termination of Federal services furnished such Indians because of 
their status as Indians. 
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Sec. 2. For the purposes of this Act: 

(a) “Tribe” ineludes the “Kickapoo Tribe of the Kickapoo Reservation” in 
the State of Kansas, the “Sac and Fox Tribe of the Missouri” of the Sac and 
Fox Reservation in the States of Kansas and Nebraska, the “Iowa Tribe of 
Indians” of the Iowa Reservation in the States of Kansas and Nebraska, and 
the “Prairie Band of Potawatomi Tribe of Indians” in the State of Kansas, and 
when used in this Act shall refer individually to each of the tribes hereinabove 
mentioned 

(b) “Lands” means real property, interest therein, or improvements thereon, 
and includes water rights. 

(c) “Tribal property” means any real or personal property, including water 
rights, or any interest in real or personal property, that belongs to the tribe 
and either is held by the United States in trust for the tribe or is subject to a 
restriction against alienation imposed by the United States. 

(d) “Secretary” means the Secretary of the Interior 

Sec. 3. The tribe shall have a period of six months from the date of this Act 
in which to prepare and submit to the Secretary a proposed roll of the members of 
the tribe living on the date of this Act, which shall be published in the Federal 
Register. If the tribe fails to submit such roll within the time specified in this 
section, the Secretary shall prepare a proposed roll for the tribe, which shall 
be published in the Federal Register. Any person claiming membership rights 
in the tribe or an interest in its assets, or a representative of the Secretary 
on behalf of any such person, may, within ninety days from the date of publica- 
tion of the proposed roll, file an appeal with the Secretary contesting the inclu 
sion or omission of the name of any person on or from such roll. The Secretary 
shall review such appeals and his decisions thereon shall be final and conclusive 
After disposition of all such appeals the roll of the tribe shall be published in 
the Federal Register and such roll shall be final for the purposes of this Act 

Sec. 4. Upon publication in the Federal Register of the final roll as provided 
in section 3 of this Act, the rights or beneficial interests in tribal property of 
each person whose name appears on the roll shall constitute personal property 
which may be inherited or bequeathed, but shall not otherwise be subject to 
alienation or encumberance before the transfer of title to such tribal property 
as provided in section 5 of this Act without the approval of the Secretary. Any 
contract made in violation of this section shall be null and void. 

Sec. 5. (a) Upon request of the tribe approved by a majority of the adult 
members thereof voting in a referendum called by the Secretary, the Secretary 
is authorized to transfer within two years from the date of this Act to a cor- 
poration or other legal entity organized by the tribe in a form satisfactory to 
the Secretary title to all or any part of the tribal property, real and personal, 
or to transfer to one or more trustees designated by the tribe and approved 
by the Secretary title to all or any part of such property to be held in trust for 
management or liquidation purposes under such terms and conditions as may 
be specified by the tribe and approved by the Secretary. 

(b) Title to any tribal property that is not transferred in accordance with 
the provisions of subsection (a) of this section shall be transferred by the 
Secretary to one or more trustees designated by him for the liquidation and 
distribution of assets among the members of the tribe under such terms and 
conditions as the Secretary may prescribe: Provided, That the trust agreement 
shall provide for the termination of the trust not more than one year from 
the date of such transfer unless the term of the trust is extended by order of 
a judge of a court of record, designated in the trust agreement: Provided further, 
That if at the time of the transfer provided for in this subsection, a member of 
the tribe is occupying a tract of tribal land under an assignment issued by such 
tribe prior to the date of this Act such member may within thirty days purchase 
Said tract at its appraised value from the trustee. 

(c) The Secretary shall not approve any form of organization pursuant to 
subsection (a) of this section that provides for the transfer of stock or an un- 
divided share in corporate assets as compensation for the services of agents or 
attorneys unless such transfer is based upon an appraisal of tribal assets that 
is satisfactory to the Secretary. 

(d) When approving or disapproving the selection of trustees in accordance 
with the provisions of subsection (a) of this section, and when designating 
trustees pursuant to subsection (b) of this section, the Secretary shall give due 
regard to the laws of the States of Kansas and Nebraska that relate to the 
selection of trustees, 
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Sec. 6. (a) The Secretary is authorized and directed to transfer within two 
years from the date of this Act to each member of the tribe unrestricted control 
of funds or other personal property held in trust for such member by the United 
States. 

(b) All restrictions on the sale or encumbrance of trust or restricted land 
owned by members of the tribe (including allottees, purchasers, heirs, and de- 
visees, either adult or minor) are hereby removed two years after the date of 
this Act, and the patents or deeds under which titles are then held shall pass 
the titles in fee simple, subject to any valid encumbrance. The titles to all 
interests in trust or restricted land acquired by members of the tribe by devise 
or inheritance two years or more after the date of this Act shall vest in such 
members in fee simple, subject to any valid encumbrance. 

(c) Prior to the time provided in subsection (b) of this section for the re 


moval of restrictions on land owned by more than one member of a tribe, the 
Secretary may 
(1) upon request of any of the owners, partition the land and issue to 


each owner a patent or deed for his individual share that shall become un- 
restricted two years from the date of this Act; 

(2) upon request of any of the owners and a finding by the Secretary 
that partition of all or any part of the land to be sold at not less than the 
appraised value thereof and distribute the proceeds of sale to the owners: 
Provided, That any one or more of the owners may elect before a sale to 
purchase the other interests in the land at not less than the appraised value 
thereof, and the purchaser shall receive an unrestricted patent or deed to the 
land: Provided further, That if a homesite is occupied by a person owning an 
undivided interest therein, the sale of such lands shall be subject to lifetime 
use of the home and such acreage as in the discretion of the Secretary may 
be necessary for the proper use of the homesite by the owner; and 

(3) if the whereabout of none of the owners can be ascertained, cause such 
lands to be sold and deposit the proceeds of sale in the Treasury of the 
United States for safekeeping. 

Sec. 7. (a) The Act of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 855), the Act of February 14, 
1913 (387 Stat. 678), and other Acts amendatory thereto shall not apply to the 
probate of the trust and restricted property of the members of the tribe who 
die six months or more after the date of this Act. 

(b) The laws of the several States, Territories, possessions, and the District 
of Columbia with respect to the probate of wills, the determination of heirs, and 
the administration of decedents’ estates shall apply to the individual property 
of members of the tribe who die six months or more after the date of this Act. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary is authorized, in his discretion, to transfer to the tribe 
or any member or group of members thereof any federally owned property ac- 
quired, withdrawn, or used for the administration of the affairs of the tribe 
which he deems necessary for Indian use, or to transfer to a public or nonprofit 
body any such property which he deems necessary for public use and from which 
members of the tribe will derive benefit. 

Sec. 9. No property distributed under the provisions of this Act shall at the 
time of distribution be subject to Federal or State income tax. Following any 
distribution of property made under the provisions of this Act, such property and 
any income derived therefrom by the individual, corporation, or other legal entity 
shall be subject to the same taxes, State and Federal, as in the case of non- 
Indians: Provided, That for the purpose of capital gains or losses the base value 
of the property shall be the value of the property when distributed to the indi- 
vidual, corporation, or other legal entity. 

Sec. 10. Prior to the transfer of title to, or the removal of restrictions from, 
property in accordance with the provisions of this Act, the Secretary shall pro- 
tect the rights of members of the tribe who are minors, non compos mentis, or 
in the opinion of the Secretary in need of assistance in conducting their affairs 
by causing the appointment of guardians for such members in courts of compe- 
tent jurisdiction, or by such other means as he may deem adequate. 

Sec. 11. Section 3243 of title 18, United States Code, is hereby amended by de- 
leting the following: “This section shall not deprive the courts of the United 
States of jurisdiction over offenses defined by the laws of the United States com- 
mitted by or against Indians on Indian reservations.” 

Sec. 12. Pending the completion of the property dispositions provided for in 
this Act, the funds now on deposit, or hereafter deposited, in the United States 
Treasury to the credit of the tribe shall be available for advance to the tribe, 
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or for expenditure, for such purposes as may be designated by the governing body 
of the tribe and approved by the Secretary. 

Sec, 13. The Secretary shall have authority te execute such patents, deeds, 
assignments, releases, certificates, contracts, and other instruments as may be 
necessary or appropriate to carry out the provisions of this Act, or to establish 
a marketable and recordable title to any property disposed of pursuant to this 
Act. 

Sec. 14. (a) Upon removal of Federal restrictions on the property of the tribe 
and individual members thereof, the Secretary shall publish in the Federal 
Register a proclamation declaring that the Federal trust relationship to the 
affairs of the tribe and its members has terminated. Thereafter individual 
inembers of the tribe shall not be entitled to any of the services performed by 
the United States for Indians because of their status as Indians, all statutes of 
the United States which affect Indians because of their status as Indians shall 
no longer be applicable to the members of the tribe, and the laws of the several 
States shall apply to the tribe and its members in the same manner as they 
apply to other citizens or persons within their jurisdiction. 

(b) Nothing in this Act shall affect the status of the members of the tribe 
as citizens of the United States, or shall affect their rights, privileges, immuni- 
ties, and obligations as such citizens. 

Sec. 15. (a2) Effective on the date of the proclamation provided for in section 
14, the corporate charters issued pursuant to the Act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 
984), as amended, to the “Iowa Tribe in Nebraska and Kansas”, ratified by the 
tribe on June 19, 1937; to the ‘‘Kickapoo Tribe in Kansas’, ratified by the tribe 
on June 19, 1937; and to the “Sac and Fox of Missouri’, ratified by the tribe on 
June 19, 1937, are hereby revoked. 

(b) Effective on the date of the proclamation provided for in section 14 of 
this Act, all powers of the Secretary or other officer of the United States to take, 
review, or approve any action under the constitution and bylaws of the tribe 
ure hereby terminated. Any powers conferred upon the tribe by such constitution 
which are inconsistent with the provisions of this Act are hereby terminated. 
Such terminations shall not affect the power of the tribe to take any action under 
its constitution and bylaws that is consistent with this Act without the participa- 
tion of the Secretary or other officer of the United States. 

Sec. 16. The Secretary is authorized to set off against any indebtedness pay- 
able to the tribe or to the United States by an individual member of the tribe 
any funds payable to such individual under this Act and to deposit the amounts 
set off to the credit of the tribe or the United States as the case may be. 

Sec. 17. Nothing in this Act shall affect any claim heretofore filed against the 
United States by the tribe. 

Src. 18. Nothing in this Act shall abrogate any valid lease, permit, license, 
right-of-way, lien, or other contract heretofore approved. Whenever any such 
instrument places in or reserves to the Secretary any powers, duties, or other 
functions with respect to the property subject thereto, the Secretary may transfer 
such functions, in whole or in part, to any Federal agency with the consent of 
such agency 

Seo. 19. The Secretary is authorized to dispose of (a) the allotment of Black- 
snake Shawnee Numbered 69 and the allotment of Newton McNeer Shawnee 
Numbered 206; and (b) a fortyv-acre tract of unallotted land in the State of 
Nebraska held in trust by the United States for the benefit of the “Iowa Tribe 
of Indians” of the lowa Reservation in the States of Kansas and Nebraska, the 
“Omaha Tribe of Nebraska”, the “Santee Sioux Tribe of Nebraska’, the Yankton 
Indians, and the Otoe Indians; and to distribute the proceeds of such disposition 
to the respective persons entitled thereto. 

Sec. 20. The Secretary is authorized to issue rules and regulations necessary to 
effectuate the purposes of this Act, and may in his discretion provide for tribal 
referenda on matters pertaining to management or disposition of tribal assets. 

Sec. 21. All Acts or parts of Acts inconsistent with this Act are hereby repealed 
insofar as they affect the tribe or its members. The Act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 
984), as amended by the Act of June 15, 1935 (49 Stat. 378), shall not apply to 
the tribe and its members after the date of the proclamation provided for in 
section 14 of this Act. 

Sec. 22. If any provision of this Act, or the application thereof to any person or 
circumstance is held invalid, the remainder of the Act and the application of such 
provision to other persons or circumstances shall not be attected thereby. 
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UniTEp STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington 25, D. C., January 4, 1954. 
Hon. RicHarp M. Nrxon, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. PresIpENT: There is transmitted herewith a draft of a proposed 
bill to provide for the termination of Federal supervision over the property of 
the Sac and Fox of the Missouri Tribe of Indians located in the States of Kansas 
and. Nebraska, the Iowa Tribe of Indians located in the States of Kansas and 
Nebraska, the Kickapoo Tribe of Indians located in the State of Kansas, and the 
Prarie Band of Potawatomi Indians located in the State of Kansas, and the in- 
dividual members thereof, and for other purposes. 

The proposed bill is submitted in response to House Concurrent Resolution 
108, 83d Congress, 1st session. It is requested that this proposed bill be referred 
to the appropriate committee for consideration. 

We have interpreted Resolution 108 to include all four Indian tribes that are 
served by the Potawatomi area field office of the Bureau of Indian Affairs of this 
Department. Our reasons for doing so are that the Potawatomi Tribe is in 
Kansas only, while the Sac and Fox Tribe and the Iowa Tribe are in Kansas and 
Nebraska, and that the Kickapoo Tribe is at about the same stage of readiness 
for a termination of Federal responsibilities as the other three groups. 

Exhibit A attached to this report is a section-by-section analysis of the pro- 
posed bill. 

Following is a summary of pertinent data on the four groups together that 
relates to termination of Federal supervision. More detailed statements about 
each of their situations are attached to this report as exhibits B through E 

Of about 2,415 living members in the four tribes, only 600 live on or near the 
reservations. Most of those Indians of whom the Bureau of Indian Affairs has 
knowledge are wage employees in nearby towns or farm on a small scale. The 
¢reat majority are self-supporting and are generally accepted in the surrounding 
communities, 

The resources of these Indians, aside from their modest personal assets, con- 
sist of approximately 33,779 acres of land allotted in trust and 1,717 acres owned 
by the tribes in trust, all in Jackson and Brown Counties, Kans., and Richardson 
County, Nebr. A large portion of the allotted lands is in multiple ownership. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs is presently furnishing only a few of the usual 
services to these tribes and their members. Those services are 1 public health 
field nurse for all 4 groups, custody of individual Indian money accounts, super- 
vision of land leasing, and contracts with the State for the education of Indian 
children. 

Bureau representatives met with the Governor of Kansas and with the Indians 
affected to discuss the bill. The Governor favored termination of Federal re- 
sponsibility and offered to work cooperatively toward that end. Three of the 
four Indian groups strongly opposed passage of this legislation as it now stands. 
Most of their contentions centered around the fear of loss of land or a depressed 
standard of living for those individuals whose land becomes taxable. The Sae 
and Fox Indians have not yet made comments. A more detailed summary of 
Indian views is attached as exhibit F 

We believe that a termination of Federal responsibility can proceed gradually 
with no hardship upon the Indians and with little administrative difficulty. The 
main obstacles to this readjustment are the heirship status of the allotted land 
and disposition of the Iowa tribal land assignments 

Because of the specified date by which the legislative recommendations of this 
Department were requested to be submitted in response to House Concurrent 
Resolution 108, the proposed bill and this report have not been approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget; therefore, no commitment can be made concerning the 
eonformance of the proposed bill and this report with the President’s program 

Sincerely yours, 
OrME LEWIS, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 
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Exuisir A 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF THE PROPOSED BILL To PROVIDE FOR THE TERMI- 
NATION OF FEDERAL SUPERVISION OVER THE PROPERTY OF CERTAIN TRIBES OF 
INDIANS LOCATED IN THE STATES OF KANSAS AND NEBRASKA, AND THEIR INDI- 
VIDUAL MEMBERS, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


1. Section 1 of the bill is a statement of purpose. 

2. Section 2 of the bill consists of definitions that are designed to eliminate 
the need for repeating phrases throughout the bill. 

3. Section 3 of the bill provides for the preparation and publication in the 
Federal Register of a membership roll for each tribe, which will be final for the 
purposes of the act. Primary responsibility for preparation of the roll is placed 
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on the tribe. The Secretary will publish the roll prepared by the tribe without 
reviewing it. Corrections to the roll will be handled entirely by the appeal 
process. Any aggrieved person may appeal to the Secretary. After the Secre- 
tary has decided all appeals he will republish the roll and it will be final for the 
purposes of the act. As the Secretary does not review the roll except to the 
extent necessary to decide appeals, a local representative of the Secretary 1S 
given the right to appeal on behalf of any Indian in order that he may protect 
the rights of persons who should but who fail to appeal, to the extent he knows 
about them. 

4, Section 4 of the bill declares that the right of each enrolled member of a 
tribe to share in the use or disposition of tribal property is a personal property 
right which may be bequeathed or inherited but which may not otherwise be 
alienated before the Federal trusteeship over the property is terminated, 

5. Section 5 of the bill provides for the termination of Federal supervision 
over tribal real and personal property. It directs the Secretary to call a refer 
endum for each tribe to choose whether the Secretary should (i) transfer title 
to tribal property to a legal entity organized by a tribe, or (ii) transfer title toa 
trustee for subsequent management or liquidation. If any of the tribes do not 
elect either choice, the Secretary is directed to transfer title.to a trustee desig- 
nated by him for liquidation and distribution of tribal assets among the mem- 
bers of each tribe. There are two provisos to this last alternative: one provides 
for the termination of trust after such transfer; and the other gives a preferen- 
tial right to a member occupant of a tribal land assignment to purchase his as- 
signment at its appraised value from the trustee 

6. Section 6 directs the Secretary of the Interior to transfer unrestricted con- 
trol of funds or other personal property to each tribal member. 

It also provides for the termination of Federal supervision over the lands of 
individual Indians All restrictions on lands are removed 2 years after the date 
of the act, but during that period the Secretary may partition or sell those lands 
owned by more than one member. There are two provisos to a sale of undivided 
interests by the Secretary: One, that an owner may elect to purchase the other 
interests and get an unrestricted deed. Two, an owner occupying a homesite 
on undivided land is guaranteed his lifetime use of such home even though the 
lands might be sold 

7. Section 7 of the bill makes State law rather than Federal law applicable to 
the probate of trust or restricted property of Indians who die 6 months or more 
after the date of the act. The Bureau of Indian Affairs will compl 
of estates pending at that time, but will not be responsible for the probate of 
any new estates. 

8. Section 8 provides for the disposition of federally owned property, as dis 
tinguished from Indian property, that is now used for the administration of 
Indian affairs in Kansas, and that will no longer be needed for such purposes 
when the termination program is completed. Such property may be given to 
the Indians or to public or nonprofit agencies if the Indians will derive a bene- 
fit therefrom, or may be retained in Federal ownership. 

This section does not contemplate a transfer of Haskell Institute at Lawrence, 
Kans., which is federally owned, to a group of Indians or to a publie body. Al 
though members of the 4 Indian tribes for whom this bill is intended have 
attended Haskell, this school is not for the exclusive use of the 4 tribes and 
therefore would not be included in the phrase “federally owned property acquired 
or withdrawn for the administration of the affairs’ of these 4 tribes. The 
school will continue in use as presently operated. 

9. Section 9 of the bill makes the distribution of trust property under the act 
not subject to Federal or State income tax. But after the distribution is made 
the property and income therefrom will be subject to the same Federal and 
State taxes as is that of non-Indians. 

10. Section 10 directs the Secretary of the Interior to protect the rights of 
Indians who are minors, non compos mentis, or unable to handle their property 
without assistance by causing the appointment of guardians or by such other 
means as he deems adequate. 

11. Section 11 of the bill would amend that portion of section 3248 of title 
18, United States Code, which provides for concurrent jurisdiction of the United 
States and the State of Kansas over offenses defined by the laws of the United 
States committed by or against Indians on Indian reservations in Kansas. This 
provision would place Indians under the laws of the State the same as other 
citizens 
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12. Section 12 provides for the use of tribal funds in the Treasury of the 
United States for any purpose approved by the tribe and the Secretary. 

13. Section 13 of the bill authorizes the Secretary to execute any conveyancing 
instruments necessary to carry out the purposes of the act, or to establish a 
marketable title. 

14. Section 14 provides that as Federal restrictions are removed from the 
property of each tribe and its members a proclamation will be published in the 
Federal Register, and thereafter such Indians will have the same status under 
State and Federal law as any other person or citizen. 

15. Section 15 revokes all corporate charters issued to Indian groups in 
Kansas under the act of June 18, 1984 (48 Stat. 984), and terminates all powers 
under tribal constitutions that are inconsistent with any provisions of the act. 
This section also terminates the power of the Secretary to take, review, or 
approve and action under tribal constitutions. 

16. Section 16 authorizes funds payable under the act to an individual Indian 
to be set off against any debts owed by the individual to the tribe or to the United 
States. 

17. Section 17 of the bill protects claims heretofore filed in the Indian Claims 
Commission, 

18. Section 18 protects existing valid leases, permits, rights-of-way, liens, or 
other contracts, but authorizes the Secretary to transfer any functions he may 
have under such instruments to another Federal agency. 

19. Section 19 provides for disposition of three small scattered tracts of 
Indian-owned land in Kansas and Nebraska. 

20. Section 20 gives the Secretary of the Interior authority to issue rules and 
regulations necessary to carry out the purposes of the act. 

21. Section 21 repeals all inconsistent provisions in other acts, and makes the 
act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 984), as amended (commonly called the Indian 
Reorganization Act), inapplicable to these four groups of Indians. 


oo» > 


22. Section 22 of the bill contains a separability provision. 





EXHIBIT B 


BACKGROUND DATA ON THE Sac AND Fox INDIANS oF MissourrI 1N KANSAS AND 
NEBRASKA RELATING TO TERMINATION OF FEDERAL SUPERVISION 


HISTORY 


The Sae (or Sauk), meaning “people of the outlet” or people of the yellow 
earth” belong to the Algonquian linguistic stock and the same subdivision includ- 
ing the Fox and the Kickapoo. 

Their earliest known home was near Saginaw Bay, Mich. As a result of the 
Black Hawk War in 1852, they abandoned their territory in Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin and sought refuge with the Fox Indians who were then living in Iowa. The 
Sac and the Fox have been closely associated together since then. They 
finally moved to Kansas where a reservation was established in 1854. 

Their reservation now lies in Brown County, Kans., and Richardson County, 
Nebr. 

LANDS 


The original reservation was established under a treaty of May 18, 1854 (10 
Stat. 1074: If Kappler 631). A treaty of March 6, 1861 (12 Stat. 1171; II Kap- 
pler 811) with the Sac and Fox of Missouri, and the Iowa Indians provided for 
cession of certain lands in Nebraska by the former to the United States, and 
for the cession of certain lands in Kansas by the Lowa to the United States for 
the Sac and Fox. The Acts of June 10, 1872 (17 Stat. 392), and August 15, 1876 
(19 Stat. 208), provided for the sale of portions of the Sac and Fox Reservation. 

There were 7,924 acres first allotted under the General Allotment Act (24 Stat. 
388). An act of August 15, 1894 (28 Stat. 296), provided for allotments to 
children born after the first allotting. 

Executive Orders 2607 of May 4, 1917, 4571 of January 24, 1927, and 5768 
of December 30, 1981, for 10 years each, extended the trust period on Kickapoo 
lands until 1941. The trust period was extended indefinitely by the act of 
June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 984) (Wheeler-Howard Act). 

Presently, the reservation consists of 619 acres allotted in trust. Most of 
this is Indian-used. Of a total of 19 tracts, 12 are held by original allottees 


were 
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or other single owners, and 7 are in fractionated ownership in the hands of 
heirs of original allottees. The land is interspersed among lands previously 
alienated, now white-owned. 

PEOPLE 


The total enrolled membership is estimated at 190, with 40 people living on 
the reservation and requiring few services from the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Those remaining farm or do wage labor; almost all of them are self-sustaining. 

The tribe is organized under the Indian Reorganization Act (48 Stat. 954) ; 
its constitution and bylaws were approved March 2, 1937, and its charter ratified 
June 19, 1937. The tribal business committee has been inactive for several 
years. Tribal assets in the Treasury total $36.75; there is no other tribal 
property. 

BUREAU SERVICES 


Most of the special services have been discontinued. A limited heaith pro- 
gram consists of one public health field nurse serving this and the other three 
groups at the jurisdiction. All but three children attending school are in public 
schools at no cost to the United States. The three are in Government boarding 
schools outside this jurisdiction. The Bureau maintains five I1M accounts in 
which there is $732. That the supervision of land is nearly completed is shown 
by the fact that in fiscal 1952 it was necessary to approve only six leases. During 
the same period one fee patent was completed. 


ATTITUDE OF SAC AND FOX TOWARD TERMINATION OF TRUST RELATIONSHIP 


The 150 members of this tribe living off the reservation and in urban centers 
are evidently getting along without Bureau aid. It is doubtful that the 40 
people remaining on the reservation would resist termination of the Govern- 
ment’s trust responsibilities. 





EXHIsit C 


BACKGROUND DATA ON THE IOWA INDIANS OF KANSAS AND NEBRASKA RELATING 
To TERMINATION OF FEDERAL SUPERVISION 


HISTORY 


The Iowa are of Siouan stock and closely related to the Oto and the Missouri. 
They moved about a great deal, mainly in the States of lowa, southern Minnesota, 
and northern Missouri. The lowa was apparently borrowed by the French from 
Ayuhwa, the Dakota term signifying “sleepy ones.” 

They suffered at the hands of the Dakota, and it is said they were defeated by 
Black Hawk in 1821. By treaties signed August 4, 1824 (7 Stat. 231; I1 Kappler 
208), July 15, 1830 (7 Stat. 328; II Kappler 305), and September 17, 1836 (7 
Stat. 511; Il Kappler 468), and November 23, 1837 (7 Stat. 547; I1 Kappler 500), 
they ceded their claims to land in Missouri and Iowa. By the Prairie du Chien 
treaty signed August 19, 1825 (7 Stat. 272; II Kappler 250), they surrendered 
land claims in Minnesota. The Treaty of 1836, supra, assigned part of them a 
reservation along Great Nemaha River in the present Brown County, Kans., and 
Richardson County, Nebr. 

LANDS 


The original reservation established by the treaty of 1836, supra, was reduced 
by a treaty of May 17, 1854 (10 Stat. 1069; II Kappler 628) and a treaty of 
March 6, 1861 (12 Stat. 1171; II Kappler 811). 

An act of March 3, 1885 (23 Stat. 352), amended January 26, 1887 (24 Stat 
367), provided for the sale of certain Sac and Fox lands, for allotment in severalty, 
and for the fee patenting of these allotments after 25 years of trust restriction. 
There were 11,771 acres allotted under this authority. 

Executive Order 5023 of January 10, 1929, extended the trust period on allot- 
ments to 1939. The act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 984) (Indian Reorganization 
Act), which this group voted to accept, extended the trust period indefinitely. 

The present reservation consists of about 968 acres allotted in trust and 715 
acres owned by the tribe. Of the former, 5 tracts totaling 201 acres are held by 
original allottees or single owners, and 7 tracts are in multiple ownership. 
Twelve individual lowa have lifetime use assignments of the tribal land. Most 
of the alloted land is also used by Indians. 
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PEOPLE 


Only 60 live on the reservation. The total enrolled membership approximates 
524. They are employed as wage workers in nearby towns or are engaged im 
small scale diversified farming. Those living on the reservation are conducting 
their affairs under minimal supervision of Bureau officials. Economically and 
socially the Iowa are in the best condition of the four tribes in Kansas. 

The tribe is organized under the Indian Reorganization Act (48 Stat. 984) and 
has a constitution and bylaws approved February 26, 1987, and a corporate 
charter ratified June 19, 1937. Only sporadic meetings of the executive commit- 
tee are held, primarily in connection with assignments of tribal land 


BUREAU SERVICES 


Almost all the special services provided for Towa Indians have been discon 
tinued A public health field nurse who serves this and the three nearby reserva 
tions of the Potawatomi, Kickapoo, and Sac and Fox, constitutes the health pro 
gram. The Bureau of Indian Affairs provides 36 IIM accounts which now con 
tain $5,362. Sixty percent of the children attend public school at no cost to the 
United States. The other 14 children in school are in Government boarding 
schools elsewhere or in public school under contracts authorized by the act of 
April 16, 1934 (48 Stat. 596) (Johnson O’Malley Act). Land management in 
fiscal 1952 consisted of the approval of seven leases. 


ATTITUDE OF IOWA TOWARD TERMINATION OF TRUST RELATIONSHIP 


There is no indication that a large majority would resist it although many of 
those living on the reservation want to retain their land tax-free status. Those 
who have left the reservation generally believe the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
should complete the termination of its services at an early date. 





Exurpit D 


BACKGROUND DATA ON THE KICKAPOO INDIANS OF THE KICKAPOO RESERVATION, 
KANS., RELATING TO TERMINATION OF FEDERAL SUPERVISION 


HISTORY 


he Kickapoo are of Algonquian linguistic stock. They originally lived in the 
ower peninsula of Michigan; during the late 1660’s they lived in Columbia 
County, Wis., later moving south to the vicinity of Peoria. Ill. 

This group of the Kickapoo fought against the colonists in the War of 1812, 
but assisted the United States in the Indian war against the Seminole during 
1837. They ceded their lands in Illinois in 1809 and 1819 and ultimately settled 
on the present reservation which was established in 1862. The reservation is in 
Brown County, Kans., about 45 miles north of Topeka, Kans. 


LANDS 


The original reservation measured 6 miles long and 5 miles wide. It was 
established under a treaty of June 28, 1862 (13 Stat. 623; II Kappler 835). 
Allotment took place under the General Allotment Act (24 Stat. 388), as 
amended. 

The acts of March 2, 1895 (28 Stat. 876), February 28, 1899 (30 Stat. 909), and 
March 3, 1903 (82 Stat. 1007), authorized the sale of surplus or unallotted lands. 
Executive Orders 3447 of May 2, 1921; 5415 of August 4, 1980; and 5626 of 
May 18, 1931, for 10 years each, extended the trust periods on allotments to 1941. 
The trust period was extended “until otherwise directed by Congress” by the 
group's acceptance of the act of June 18, 1984 (48 Stat. 984) (Indian 
Reorganization Act). 

The present reservation consists of approximately 5,164 acres allotted in trust 
and 922 acres in tribal ownership. Of the 66 tracts of allotted land, 32 tracts 
comprising 2,726 acres are held by original allottees or other single owners, and 
34 tracts totaling 2,488 acres are in multiple ownership. 

Less than one-fifth of the allotted land and very little of the tribal land 
is used by Indians. 
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PEOPLI 


Total enrolled Membership is estimated at 375, with over 215 people living 
off the reservation. 

The tribe is organized under the Indian Reorganization Act (48 Stat. 984) 
and has a constitution and bylaws approved February 26, 1937, and a corporate 
charter ratified June 19,1937. In effect, this group has only a semblance of tribal 
organization and is mainly concerned with the prosecution of its claims against 
the Government. The tribe has no funds. If the 922 acres of tribal land were 
divided per capita, each share would now be worth about $215 

Those Kickapoo who have left the reserve have little or no contact with the 
Bureau and are manifesting their ability to manage their affairs without super 
vision. Those who remain are rather slowly integrating with the surrounding 
culture. 

After visiting this reservation in October 1953, the area director said that 
practically all individuals eligible for social-security categorical aids and welfare 
benefits were receiving them from the State and the county. 


BUREAU SERVICES 


Most of the special services provided for Indians have been discontinued. A 
very limited health program outside of the services of 1 public health field 
nurse who serves the 4 groups at this jurisdiction. The Bureau contracts 
with the State for the education of Indian children in public schools under the 


act of April 16, 1934 (48 Stat. 596). The cost of this education during fiscal 
1952 was $4,625. In addition, 35 children attended Bureau schools in other 


jurisdictions. One hundred fourteen IIM accounts handled in 1952 amounted to 
$3,808. Land management services almost wholly consist of approving leases 
and permits, and totaled 47 in fiscal 1952. 


ATTITUDE OF KICKAPOO TOWARD TERMINATION OF TRUST RELATIONSHIP 


One-third of those still living on the reservation are reluctant to relinquish 
their land tax-free status, but are not otherwise opposed to termination of 
trusteeship. 


ExHIBsIT E 


BACKGROUND DATA ON THE PRAIRIE BAND OF POTAWATOMI INDIANS OF KANSAS 
RELATING TO ‘TERMINATION OF FEDERAL SUPERVISION 


HISTORY 


The Potawatomi, meaning “people of the place of the fire,” and hence some 
times known as the Fire Nation, belong to the Algonquian linguistic family, being 
most closely affiliated with the Chippewa and Ottawa 

The ancient home of this tribe was evidently in the lower peninsula of Michigan 
Siding actively with the French down to the peace of 1763, they were prominent 
in the rising under Pontiac. On the breaking out of the Revolution in 1775, 
they took arms against the United States and continued hostilities until the 
Treaty of Greenville in 1795. They again took up arms in the British interest 
in 1812 and made final treaties of peace in 1815. As settlements rapidly pressed 
upon them, they sold their land piecemeal and a few moved to Canada, the 
remainder on west. In 1846, they were all united on a reservation in Kansas 
In 1861, the tribe was split into two bands which have since come to be con 
sidered as separate tribes. The progressive group came to be known as the Citi 
zen-Potawatomi, now reside in Oklahoma, and are believed to be completely 
acculturated. The remaining group are known as the Prairie Band of Potawatomi 
Indians and live in Jackson County, Kans., approximately 20 miles north of 
Topeka. 

LANDS 


The original reservation Consisting of 576,000 acres acquired under a treaty 
of June 5 and 17, 1846 (9 Stat. 853; II Kappler 557) was subsequently modified 
by a treaty of November 15, 1861 (12 Stat. 1191; II Kappler 824), amended 
March 29, 1866 (14 Stat. 763: II Kappler 916), providing for disposition of por 
tions of the lands so acquired, and for allotment The acts of March 3, 1875 
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(18 Stat. 457), and March 2, 1895 (26 Stat. 1021), provided for additional dis 
Position of lands and the act of February 28, 1899 (30 Stat. $09), amended 
March 3, 1903 (31 Stat. 1007), authorized the sale of surplus lands after allotting 
lands to each absentee of the tribe and to children born since allotments were 
made. Executive Orders 2747 of November 2, 1917; 2927 of July 30, 1918; 3312 
of July 21, 1920; 4688 of July 11, 1927; 4858 of April 16, 1928; 5299 of March 10, 
1930 : 5256 of May 28, 1930, and 5556 of February 11, 1931, extended the periods 
of trust on lands in this reservation for 10 years each (until 1941). Then, by 
reason of the Potawatomi having voted on June 15, 1935, to accept the terms 
of the Indian Reorganization Act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 984), the period 
of trust was extended and continued “until otherwise directed by Congress.” 

Presently the reservation consists of 80 acres of tribal trust land, 10 acres 
of Government-owned land, and circa 27,028 acres of trust allotted lands in 3438 
tracts interspersed among lands previously alienated. Of the allotted land, 
69 tracts totaling 5,071 acres are held by living original allottees, 65 tracts 
totaling 5,037 acres are held by other single owners, and the remaining 209 
tracts totaling 16,920 acres are in fractionated ownership in the hands of heirs 
of original allottees. Of the total tribal and allotted lands, 2,400 acres are used 
by Indians and the other 24,628 acres are leased by the Bureau for the benefit 
of the owners. While the actual figures have not been tabulated, it is known 
many are absentee owners. Indicative of the volume of the land supervision 
exercised by the Bureau on this reservation is the fact that in fiscal 1952, 208 
leases Were handled for the Indians by this agency. 


PEOPLE 


The exact present membership of the tribe is not known. The last listing of 
tribal members was in 1940 and numbered 1,098. It is estimated that there are 
now about 1,525 eligible for membership, of which approximately 250 remain on 
or near the reservation. On June 15, 1935, this tribe voted to accept the provi 
sions of the act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 984) (Indian Reorganization Act), 
but did not adopt a constitution or incorporate. 

There are 69 original allottees still living. The termination of supervision 
over their lands would undoubtedly result in working a hardship on them. It 
is believed it would be to their best interest to retain supervision over their lands 
during their lifetime, either by Bureau supervision or by having guardians 
appointed for them. The younger members of the tribe have had educational 
opportunities equal to those of the general population of the locality and should 
be able to manage their own affairs Continued supervision of their lands by 
the Federal Government, due mainly to the multiple heirship interests in land, 

nd the accrual of some lease rentals from agency-approved leases has tended 
to hold many of these Indians to the reservation loc ale. 

The more progressive members of the tribe have moved to the larger urban 
centers and have no contacts with the agency. All are well aware of their 
rights as citizens. Each is accepted in whatever stratum of local society his 
cultural and economic development may place him. Many remaining on the 
reservation Work at seasonal farm labor in the vicinity or as common laborers 
in adjacent communities. A few are farming. Many occupy homes on the reser 
vation but work in the surrounding cities and towns within a 70-mile radius. 


BUREAU SERVICES 


A great many of the special services provided for Indians have been 
eliminated with this group. A very limited health program consists 
of the services of one public health field nurse (who also serves the 
nearby Iowa, Sac and Fox, and Kickapoo Reservations), and the 
Pawnee Oklahoma Indian Hospital for occasional indigent patients. 
The Bureau maintains about one-half (45 miles) of the roads within 
the reservation, the remainder of maintenance and all necessary con 
struction being performed by Jackson County, Kans. Education is 
provided by the public schools through Bureau contracts with the State 
under the act of April 16, 1934 (48 Stat. 596). Fiscal 1952 cost was 

8,369. In addition, in 1952, 61 Potawatomi children were attending 
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Indian boarding schools at Pawnee, Haskell, or Chiloeco. There were 
422 individual Indian money accounts totaling $10,516.37 maintained 
at this agency in 1952. As before noted, the prince ipal service per- 
formed by the Federal Government for the Potawatomi is supervision 
of their lands. 


. 


ATTITUDE OF POTAWATOMI TOWARD TERMINATION OF TRUST RELATIONSHIP 


From Bureau contacts made with members of the tribe for the pur- 
pose of compiling information for a report requested by the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the House of Representatives 
in May 1953, it would appear that the vast majority of the 500 still 
living on the reservation strongly oppose termination of any service 
furnished by the Federal Government. They would be unwilling to 
accept the full responsibility of citizenship voluntarily. 


Exuisi?t I 
SUMMARY OF INDIAN VIEWS ON PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


The Sac and Fox Tribe met without Bureau assistance—at their own request 
on October 10 to discuss the termination bill, but so far they have not submitted 
a resolution or other expression of opinion. Bureau field officials believe the 
group is not showing an interest in the legislation. 

sureau representatives met with the lowa, Kickapoo, and Potawatomi groups 
to explain and discuss the legislation. All three opposed passage of the bill 
and made these comments, as noted parenthetically after each one below: 

1. Completion of a tinal roll (see. 3) would be beneficial (Lowa). 

2. It would be desirable to have legislation which would permit sale of heirship 
land on request of the majority interest (lowa). 

3. If enacted this bill would make restricted’ property taxable and thereby 
work hardships on many individuals hardly making a living now (Iowa, Kicka- 
poo, Potawatomi). 

4. They wish to retain present Federal services, and if possible enlarge and 
increase Federal services (Iowa). 

A protest was made against section 6 because it would permit the Secretary 
to transfer land trust titles to Indian owners, and to sell trust allotted land 
determined by him to be impracticable to partition (Potawatomi). 

6. Section 17 on claims against the United States would prevent the future 
filing of claims not filed at the time of enactment of this bill (Potawatomi). 

7. There is discrimination against Indian children in public schools, and 
Indians on the Kickapoo Reservation are not able to compete with their white 
neighbors. 


EXHIBIT F 
Sac AND Fox Trispe, KANSAS 


APPRAISAL OF COMPETENCE 
General 

A. All members of this tribe are considered to be capable of managing their 
affairs independently of Bureau supervision. 

B. Of a population of 140. of whom 50 are fullbloods, only 40 are receiving 
services from the Bureau. All speak, read, and write English. Tribalism has 
disappeared and acculturation appears complete. Those remaining on their lands 
are farmers and are self-sustaining. But the majority are gainfully employed 
away from the reservation, and all are experienced in the management of their 
own affairs. No further need for supervision is apparent 
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Exursir G 
THE IloWA TRIBE OF INDIANS OF KANSAS AND NEBRASKA 


APPRAISAL OF COMPETENCI 
General 


\. All members of this tribe are considered to be competent to manage thei 
affairs without Bureau supervision 

B. Out of a total tribal membership of 580, only 20 are of full blood and only 
180 receive some Federal supervision, All speak, read, and write English and 
many are of little Indian blood. Only two original a!lottees are living. Most of 
the members have moved away from the reservation, locality and are employed, 
and tribalism has disappeared. Acculturation appears to be complete and no 
further need for Federal supervision is apparent. 

The fractionated ownership of land has placed an undue burden upon the 
Indians and the Bureau. An early disposition of these tracts should be made 


Individual 


\ few of these members are engaged in small-scale diversified farming 


ExAreIt H 
PHE KicKAPOO 'TRIBE OF INDIANS OF KANSAS 


APPRAISAL OF COMPETENCK 
General 

A. All of this group is considered to be competent to manage their affairs with 
out supervision with the possible exception of the three remaining original 
allottees 

Ls. This tribe, with 426 names on the tribal roll and 280 of whom live in the 
reservation vicinity, have a large proportion of fullbloods. About 60 do not read 
and write, although all can speak and understand English. All children are in 
public schools or boarding schools outside of the vicinity. 

They do not receive sufficient rentals from their lands to sustain them, and 
their income is supplemented by unskilled labor performed in the vicinity and in 
distant cities. While their economic level is not high, they are getting along 
without assistance except for 35 welfare cases. Tribalism has ceased to exist 
and the outward appearances of the white man’s culture have been adopted 
The only service furnished by the Bureau is the approval of farm leases and 
a weekly visitation by a field nurse. 

Individual 

The more progressive members of the tribe have moved to the larger urban 
centers and have no contact whatsoever with the agency. Consequently there 
is no direct knowledge of those who are successfully engaged in a business 
enterprise 





ExHIsiT I 
PRAIRIE BAND OF THE POTAWATOMI TRIBE OF INDIANS, KANSAS 


APPRAISAL OF COMPETENCE 
General 

A. None of the 69 living original allottees are considered to be competent to 
manage their affairs without Bureau supervision. The remainder are capable 
of self-management but many would not do so because of lack of ambition, initia- 
tive, and responsibility. 

B. This tribe is the least progressive of the four tribes in Kansas. Tribal 
councilors and members have strongly opposed the removal of any Federal su- 
pervision and decline to assert any initiative of their own in any matters. Out 
of a membership of 1,325, there are 900 who are receiving service of some kind. 
While all speak English, there are 125 who cannot read or write. There are 35 
families receiving welfare assistance, 

Two hundred and nine out of two hundred and seventy-four tracts of land are 
in a Multiple ownership status which forces most of these people to be absentee 
landlords. They work at seasonal farm labor in the reservation vicinity or as 
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common laborers in adjacent communities. Their economic level is low but seems 
to be all that they desire. Because of the ownership status of their lands their 
progress is retarded, as it tends to tie them to the locality and yet does not furnish 
them adequate income. 

They have adopted the outward appearances of the white man’s culture, but 
have failed to acquire the necessary ambition, providence, and sense of respon- 
sibility to rise above their economic level. They have had little experience in the 
ownership and management of land resources 

Senator Warkins. I understand that we have some witnesses here 
who would like to be heard as soon as possible, and, for that reason, 
we will now ¢all the following witnesses: Mrs. Minnie Evans, Mazetta, 
Kans.: Mr. Wahwassuck, Mazetta, Kans.:; James Wahb Nusan, Ma- 
zetta, Kans., and O, R. McGuire, attorney, of Washington. 

We can start with whichever of those witnesses you would like to 
start with, the attorney or the witnesses, themselves. 

Mr. McGuire. ould prefer, Mr. Chairman, to have the Indians 

Mr. McGuire. I would pref Mr. Chair to | the Indian 
heard first and I will ask the committee to hear Mrs. Evans first. 

Senator Warkins. Mrs. Evans, if you will come forward, please, 
we will be glad to hear you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MINNIE EVANS, CHAIRMAN OF THE TRIBAL 
COUNCIL OF THE PRAIRIE BAND OF POTAWATOMI INDIANS, 
ACCOMPANIED BY THEIR COUNSEL, 0. R. McGUIRE, WASHING- 
TON, D. C. 


Senator Warkrins. For the purpose of the record, will you give us 
your full name and your address, and indicate your post office address ? 

Mrs. Evans. My name is Minnie Evans, Mazetta, Kans. I have no 
street number there, Senator. 

Senator WATKINS. Before you start your testimony, will you tell 
us a few facts about the tribe itself and your authorization for being 
hereandsoon? Is your tr ibe organized 

Mrs. Evans. No, sir; we are not under the reorganization. 

Senator Warkrns. You do not have an organization ? 

Mrs. Evans. No, sir. 

Senator Warxtns. Do you have any official capacity with the tribe? 

Mrs. Evans. We are the council members and I am the chairman of 
the tribal council. 

Mr. McGuire. I do not think she quite understands what you mean 
by tribal organization. This is a recognized group of Indians by the 
Interior Department and it does have a business council which is the 
executive committee for the band. 

Senator Watkins. That is a fact, Mrs. Evans? 

Mrs. Evans. Yes. 

Senator Warkxins. When were you elected ? 

Mrs. Evans. I have the minutes of the first meeting in my briefcase 
but I do not have it right here. 

Senator Warkrss. I just asked you that as a preliminary and before 
we get through, we would like to have what you have to show that you 
are an official of the tribe and have the right to speak for the tribe. 

Mrs. Evans. I was elected in 1947. We changed our business com- 
mittee to a tribal council and that is true. 

Senator Watkins. You may proceed in your own way and say what 
you would like to, to the committee. 
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Mrs. Evans. My purpose, or our purpose, here is to oppose this S. 
2743. Weare opposed to this. We have had contact with our Senators 

te with our attorney here and we sent a protest to the President of 
the United States, telling him that we object to any changes. We 
want to remain according to our treaty laws, and our treaties which 
we have just like in 1846 we had a treaty and that treaty provides 
there that will be for Potawatomi Indians as long as they are in 
existence. 

We were promised proper care and parental protection. Then, the 
30-mile-square reservation was to be the same. Wob-sia was the chief 
at the time our reservation was set aside. It was 30 miles square at one 
time and on November 15, 1861, there was a separation and 1,400 of 
that tribe wanted to become citizens, and get their land. Then, the 
Prairie Potawatomi, which was 780 fullbloods were to remain in com- 
mon according to their treaty. It was supposed to be held in common. 
That is where we are today. 

Senator Warxrns. Which particular one of these groups do you 
represent ? 

Mrs. Evans. The Potawatomi Indians of Kansas, known as the 
Prairie Band. That is included on the first page of the bill, the 
Prairie Band of Potawatomi Indians located in the State of Kansas. 

Senator Warkrns. How many Indians are there in that band? 

Mrs. Evans. I do not know. There must be about six or seven 
hundred. You see, they have not fixed the roll yet. I want to get 
this in the record, that when the 1,400 wanted to become citizens and 
get all of their title to their land and just pull away from these 780, 
and when that treaty was made the Prairie Indians could not go over 
here with the 1,400 to get any benefits, but these people could not come 
over here to get any benefits and that took place. These citizen Indians 
got their land and sold it. and then came back here in the Potawatomi 
Prairie Band Reservation and got allotments and disposed of that. 
There are several cases, and I do not want to go into detail on that. 
That is why I would like for an investigation to be made. We just 
do not know where to go to tell our troubles. 

Senator Warkins. You can tell them to us right now; we are going 
to give you full opportunity. 

Mrs. Evans. I am very glad that I have this chance; it is the first 
time. 

Senator Warkrns. That is what the hearing is for. 

Mrs. Evans. I am very thankful. I have checked on two of the 
main persons and I have the records on that and I can give it to you 
later on. 

‘nyhow, they disposed of that land, then they got in on our Prairie 
Band and got that land there. There is one allotment that is Joseph 
I. Nettle & Co. We came in such a hurry that I did not get a chance 
to bring all of the records, but it is in the Kansas historical book. 
That is Joseph I. Nettle. There was a band that came from the 1,400 
that sold all of their land and they came back on the Prairie Band. 
Different ones got 160 acres, or the best choice land there, and that was 
against my people. They fought that. They want to remain accord- 
ing to their treaty, and then two of the Indians were imprisoned at 
Fort Riley for defending their home. I, also, was threatened to be 
placed in Lansing in 1939, trying to defend my people, and the former 
agent, H. E. Bruce, has threatened to put me in Lansing in the peni- 
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tentiary, or where they send the women, and I knew I didn’t do any 
thing wrong. I was trying to act in behalf of my people. 

That is what we have done. We want to remain according to what 
our treaty reads. That has been violated time and again, but we still 
remain there and we want to remain according to this treaty that 
we have. 

Senator Warkrxs. Do you want to have this put in the record ¢ 

Mr. Evans. Yes; I would like to put it here in the record. 

Senator Watkins. Do you want the entire document placed in the 
record / 

Mrs. Evans. Yes; that is the treaty that we made with the Govern- 
ment. It is my understanding that it was done as early as 1887 and 
after that pressure was brought on the Indians because they refused 
to take allotments and many were thrown into jail because of their 
attitude in trying to protect their treaty rights. 

Senator Warxkrns. This sheet of paper will be marked as “Exhibit 
1” and will be received as a part o1 the record. 

(The document is as follows :) 


Whereas the President of the United States of America, has moved the Pota 
watomi Indians from Chicago to west of the Mississippi River—the President 
of the United States has told the Potawatomi Tribe, that if any of the white men 
come there and disturb the Potawatomi Tribe of Indians (whoever is President 
at the time), is to attend to anybody who would ever disturb the Potawatomi 
Indians, after being brought to the Mississippi River. The President also told 
the Potawatomies that they will be treated as good as long as God is. 

After a while the Potawatomies were told that they must move again, west to 
Kansas River. Mi-Joi-ah-be was sent to the Kansas River to buy the Kaw Indian 
land, 30 square miles. So the Potawatomi Nation had 30 Square miles for a 
reservation. And in the year 1862 the Potawatomi en of Indians made a 
treaty between the United States of America and the Potawatomi Nation of 
Indians. The treaty was concluded November 15, 1861, iccuiind April 17, 1862, 
proclaimed April 19, 1862. Shaw-que (chief), Topenubee (chief), We-we-sah 
(chief), Me-yenco (chief), and Shomen (brave) Those chiefs that liked the 
civilization way and 780 of the Potawatomies didn’t want the civilization way. 
Wob-sia (chief), Piannish Monah (interpreter), Man-no-wok (brave), Mi-yan-zet 
(speaker ). 

©. N. Gray got up and asked Shaw-que: “What are you going to do after you 
make this treaty?” Shaw-que said: “I will pay you 6 square miles of our land 
for the treaty that we have made.” So C. N. Gray said to Chief Wob-sia: 
“What are you going to do after making your treaty that you will have 11 miles 
square for a reservation?’ Wob-sia said the same, “I will give 6 square miles 
of the land for pay for the treaty we have made.” 

S. M. Ferguson, C. N. Gray, and John D. Lusby were the three men that 
were sent there to locate the Nation of the Pottawatomie Indians. These three 
men were known to the President of the United States of America, and they 
reported that there are 780 fullbloods of the Pottawatomie Nation that won’t 
become civilized. (C. N. Gray told Wob-sia that if he agreed to this to sign, 
so both parties agreed to this that 1,400 of those that come want to become 
civilized and 780 of the full bloods that won’t of the Pottawatomie Nation of 
Indians.) Wob-sia was then told by C. N. Gray that they were given 11 miles 
square for a reservation, and that they will never be disturbed again, like they 
have been, and Wob-sia was also told that they would get along all right here 
C. N. Gray got up and said to Chief Wob-sia, “Now you see I am a white man, 
but as long as you have your reservation don’t you ever get a white man to 
interpret for you anymore. If you do your tribe will never get along again. 
You have your own interpreter (an Indian or an Indian woman) to interpret 
for you.” That was what Wob-sia was told by C. N. Gray. Wob-sia said to 
C. N. Gray, “Now, I will tell you what I think, that about 20 or 30 years from 
now the white people will be so thick that they will be after my land all the 
time ; then if I want to move again to some other place, would you help me to 
move?” “Why, yes,” said C. N. Gray, “I will make out some papers and give 
you one of them so it will not be any trouble for you to go somewhere else. 
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But when you find a place, Wob-sia, where you want to go, then go and tell the 
Government that you are ready to move to such place, then, you can move your 
tribe, the Pottawatomie Nation of Indians, without any trouble.” That is what 
Wob-sia was told by C. N. Gray 

Representative Berry. I do not think that this is a treaty. 

Mrs. Evans. I have the original treaty back in my papers. 

Representative Berry. This is a statement from the treaty ? 

Mrs. Evans. Yes, and I have the treaty with my papers. 

Senator Warkiys. Do you have a regular attorney presenting your 
claims to the Indian Claims Commission ? 

Mrs. Evans. Yes, sir; Colonel McGuire, and Mr. Robertson of 
Topeka. 

Mr. McGuire. Could I ask a question that would help along. 
There is one point she has not touched on and that is just why they 
do not want this law passed. 

Senator Warkins. We, ordinarily, under the rules here, do not 
permit the attorneys to question witnesses. However, if you have 
questions that you would like to ask, I would be glad to ask them, 
but I wanted to give her an opportunity to say what she had on her 
mind before we started to divert her attention. 

Do you have anything else you would like to say, or do you want to 
talk about the matter your attorney just mentioned ? 

Mrs. Evans. Well, I h: ave quite a bit yet, but I have all of my notes 
that I made with my papers there and I did not get them ready to 
turn everything over. 

Senator Watkins. Why do you not want this bill? 

Mrs. Evans. We are opposed to the termination of Federal super- 
vision and control over the Prairie Band of Pottawatomie Indians on 
the following grounds: 

A. The original tre: uty guaranteed these Indians rights to hold on 
to their lands or allotments free from taxation or any other change. 

B. The Prairie Band rejected the Reorganization Act, desiring to 
remain under their treaty laws. 

C. Extending all rights of citizenship would subject lands to local 
taxation and possible confiscation owing to the financial conditions of 
the Indians. 

D. We am continuation of supervision and management of the 
Government by Federal supervision. It is a home for owr parents, 
ourselves, and our children. 

That is what I gave you there. We desire to hold that land in 
common and to be a home for the Prairie Band Indians. 

That is what I wanted to say. 

Senator Warktns. Those are your main responses why you are 
opposed to the bill? 

Mrs. Evans. Yes. Even right now, there are a lot of our Indians 
out there who do not even have any place to live. 

Senator Warkrns. This is not going to take anything away from 
them. We are trying to give you all of your property outright so 
you can do as you wish with it, eventually. We are not trying to 
take anything away from you. 

Mrs. Evans. We want to remain the w: ty our treaty reads. 

Senator Warkins. Are you, at the present time, receiving any di- 
rect help from the United States ? 

Mrs. Evans. No. 
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Senator Wartxrxs. I do not mean you, personally, | mean your 
group of Indians. 

Mrs. Evans. Well, now, my uncle was talking to our minister, Alex 
Eckert, our missionary, and the missionary told him to go and sign 
up with the Jackson County welfare and they will take care of him 
under the county. Well, my uncle said that if I go and place myself 
there, they will have a lien on my property and the missionary said, 
“Yea;” 

Those people out there are really in a bad state, and there are no 
horses. They used to have horses. If you see their homes, it is very 
bad. 

Senator Warxtns. May I ask you some general questions about 
these Indians? Do most of them or all of them speak the English 
language ¢ 

Mrs. Evans. No, sir. 

Senator Watkins. Could you tell me about how many do not speak 
the English language and do not understand it ? 

Mrs. Evans. Not right offhand: there are quite a number of them. 

Senator Watkins. Is there a large proportion of them or only a 
small group? 

Mrs. Evans. Yes, sir, I just could not set the number right offhand, 
but I know that there are people out there that do not read or write. 
Now, if I knew that I was coming, I would have brought 2 or 3 of 
them to your committee. 

Senator Watkins. In almost every Indian band, we find some that 
do not understand the English language and who have not been to 
school, but I wanted to know about this group. 

Mrs. Evans. Those are the ones I mean. 

Senator Warkins. You have no idea how many of them there are? 

Mrs. Evans. I could give you the names. 

Senator Warkrns. If you know all of the names, we could soon 
add them up. 

Mrs. Evans. Yes: I know. Pe-ku-no-quash. is up around 90 years 
of age now and never went to school or spoke English. Then, there 
is Nashkawatuck, and he is 83 years old. 

Senator Warkrins. Now, if you have the next one, go right ahead. 

Mrs. Evans. I just gave you a few of those Indian names. 

Senator Warxkins. Now, do all of your younger people speak the 
English language ? 

Mrs. Evans. Some of the young people can speak English and they 
are going to school. , 

Senator Warkrns. Most of your children do go to school ? 

Mrs. Evans. We do not have these Government schools any more. 

Senator Warkins. They go to the white schools? 

Mrs. Evans. Yes, that is their system and their agency to send all 
of these Indian children to town schools. i 

Senator Warkins. They do go? 

Mrs. Evans. They are forced to go to these schools. Our boarding 
school, they never did make any effort to try to rebuild after the fire. 
That burned down in 1905. They never made any effort to try to 
rebuild it, and as far as I know, they have gone to work and sold the 
school grounds. They had three minors to represent the tribe and 
they were Sam Blandon and Lenora Blandon and William G. Farrel, 
and they were minors. Now, where I got that from was a neighbor. 
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He was there to try to buy this land and the whole school ground, 
and I have forgotten how many acres. He was named at that time 
the Pottawatomie and the agency and these three minors were the 
ones who were put on the stand to sell that, unknown to the rest of 
the tribe. 

The auctioneer said you have to bid fast, you are bidding against the 
Indian council preference e and it was sold, and James Blandon’s 
children did that. That is the white man that they claimed that the 
tribe adopted. ) 

Representative Berry. Do you not think the children are better off 
going to the white school and learning with the white children and 
mingling with the white children than they would be going to a 
segregated school ? 

Mrs. Evans. I do not know. The old boarding school was what I 
had reference to. 

Representative Berry. You think you would rather have the In- 
dian children go to school with Inaian children ? 

Mrs. Evans. Yes, and it seemed like they taught these Indian chil- 
dren more, or better, just like Haskell Institute. They teach them 
there all the economics and other subjects. I prefer the Government 
boarding schools. 

Mr. McGuire. Mr. Chairman, I suggest you inquire of her about 
the crops they make and the farming tools and get some idea of how 
much income they get per year off the farms. 

Senator Warkins. We will do that. I note that we have Congress- 
man Westland and Congressman Shuford here as members of the 
committee. I am very happy to have you here and this is as much 
your hearing as it is the Senate hearing so anytime you would like 
to ask questions, please indicate so. 

Representative WrEsTtLanp. I have a question that I would like to 
ask. 

Mrs. Evans, you are chairman of the tribal council ? 

Mrs. Evans. Yes, sir. 

Representative WresrLanp. You were elected to that office? 

Mrs. Evans. Yes, sir. 

Representative Wersttanp. And are you representing the tribal 
council bere in this testimony in opposition to this bill? 

Mrs. Evans. Yes, sir. 

Representative WestLanp. Was a vote taken among your member- 
ship in opposing this bill, or is this purely an action by the tribal 
council ? 

Mrs. Evans. A meeting of the general council was held and they 
all signed a petition. We sent one of the first petitions, and we took 
a picture of the Indians in council assembled. 

Representative WesTLaNb. But you say there are approximately six 
to seven hundred Indians ? 

Mrs. Evans. Yes, to my knowledge, and of course, there you have 
a lot of new ones and I am not counting those. We have not gone over 
the roll. We are delayed in that because some got on the roll without 
being eligible to be on the Prairie roll. 

Representative WestLanp. What I am getting at is, Did those peo- 
ple, the six to seven hundred, have any vote on whether or not they 
should oppose this bill ? 

Mrs. Evans. Well, according to my knowledge, there was over 100. 
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Representative WrstLanp. One hundred voted out of the six or 
seven hundred ? 

Mrs. Evans. That is right, and there are people living all around. 

Representative WestLanp. Are these lands allotted ? 

Mrs. Evans. Yes, that is what I said, that they violated our treaty 
there, and they went to work and forced allotments and when these 
two old men defended that treaty, they placed them in Fort Riley. 
You could get the record there and if I have to, I will get that. 

Representative WestLanp. Could you tell me if you have any idea 
how much in funds are on deposit with the Federal Treasury for 
the tribe? 

Mrs. Evans. No, sir, we do not know anything and we are just in 
the dark. We as a council do not know what is going on out there. 
They used to years ago ask the tribal representatives and they would 
bring the matters up to these Indians and ask, but they don’t anymore. 

Representative WrsrLanp. Do you set up a budget for the opera- 
tion of the tribe? 

Mrs. Evans. We don’t get any pay. This is the first time that our 
expenses have been paid here and we go on our own out there to try 
to run the affairs. 

Representative WrstLanp. So far as you know, you have no funds 
on deposit with the Federal Treasury ? 

Mrs. Evans. Yes, we have, but I don’t know just how much. 

Mr. McGutre. It is about $3,600. 

Mrs. Evans. There is education money. In 1947, I believe I in- 
quired about that, and there was $1,400 and that was not used on only 
the Prairie Band. So, a few years back, during H. E. Bruce’s time, 
we inquired about that money and there was only $50 left. Where 
that money went, I couldn’t say. 

Representative WrestLaNp. You realize you can always get an ac- 
counting of how your funds are spent. Your Indian agency is sup- 
posed to provide you with that. 

Mrs. Evans. Yes, but here of late they have been unable to do so. 

Representative WresTLaNp. You can request it at any time and it is 
their duty to give it to you. 

Mrs. Evans. Yes, sir. 

Representative WrstLaNnp. They will give it to you to show exactly 
where those were spent. 

Mrs. Evans. Mr. Hector has been pretty nice with us. That is our 
hew superintendent, but these former superintendents, H. E. Bruce, 
as I related here, was going to send me to Lansing for trying to defend 
my people. So, I don’t know when we get home what Mr. Hector 
will do. 

Representative WestLanb. I think that your Congressman, | do not 
know who he is, will see that you are not put in Lansing for defending 
your rights. Could you tell me why this ‘bill was introduced if it was 
opposed by the members of your tribe? 

Mrs. Evans. We did not know about it. My cousin in Colorado 
sent me the newspaper clippings where the Indian committee desired 
questionnaires to be answered and we did not know anything about 
that. We did not know anything about it until the newspaper came 
and then we just happened to be having a meeting and I thought I 
had better read that newspaper clipping and ask Mr. Hector what 
that was all about. Well, he said, “Your committee will come in on 
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Tuesday and we will go over those,” and that was the religion part 
about how m: ny different religions on the reservation. They asked 
how many were in each group. We went in there to answer that. 

Representative WrsrLanp. This bill was not introduced at the re- 
quest of the Potawatomis ¢ 

Mrs. Evans. No, sir; we would not know anything about this, if it 
was not for that newspaper clipping from Colorado. Ed Rice mailed 
me that and it was in the Denver Posi. 

Representative WesTLAND. IL have just one more question. I am 
sure that one of the objections Indians have in assuming full eittzen- 
ship is the fact that their land then becomes taxable. 

Mrs. Evans. Exactly. 

Representative WEsTLAND. Would you look with more favor on a 
bill such as this if it were provided that there would be no taxes on 
your lands for, let us say, a period of 5 years while the Indians, let 
uS Say, become better assimil: ited and more able to earn their living? 

Mrs. Evans. What we stand on is according to our tr, “vy laws. 

Representative WrestLanp. On the other hand, Mrs. Evans, you have 
objected to some of the treatment you have had from your Indian 
agent. 

Mrs. Evans. Yes, sir. 

Representative WestLaNp. Now, I am sure you realjze that if a bill 
like this were passed, he would no longer have anything to say, and 
that you could run your own affairs and judging from what you have 
said here, you sound to me as though you would be capable of running 
your own affairs. 

Mrs. Evans. I don’t hardly think so 

Represent: as WestLanp. It would be better than your Indian 
agent has run them for you, perhaps. 

Mrs. Evans. Well, our main trip here is to hang onto the treaty 
laws, what the United States made with our tribe, and they made 
those rules and agreements on their own and nobody asked them to 
put those rules out. 

Representative WestLanp. I am sure it is the idea of both the House 
and Senate committee to help these Indians wherever they can, and 
not to force things on them. 

Mrs. Evans. That is right; we believe that. 

Representative WestLanp. It is the general impression that most 
Indians are a with the treatment they have been receiving? 

Mrs. Evans. Yes, si 

Representative WrestLanp. They could run their own affairs better 
themselves and that. is what we are trying to do. It is to provide 
means that you can do that. 

Senator Warxrins. You think you would rather have an Indian 
agent tell you what to do than to run your own affairs / 

Mrs. Evans. They are supposed to protect the Indian people 
according to our treaty. 

Senator Warxrns. Have they done it all of the way through in 
your case? Have all of the Indian agents during your lifetime 
protected you? 

Mrs. Evans. They are supposed to. 

Senator Watkins. You know what “supposed to” means: that 
means that is what they ought to do, but have they done it ¢ 
Mrs. Evans. No, sir. 
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Senator Warkins. Yet, you would still rather have them than run 
it yourselves ? 

Mrs. Evans. We want somebody that will. 

Senator Warkins. Could you not run your-own affairs! Just be 
honest about it. Do you not think that you are capable of running 
your own affairs? 

Mrs. Evans. No, sir; I don’t think so. 

Senator Watkins. You do not think so? 

Mrs. Evans. No, si 

Senator Watkins. You would rather have an Indian agent tell 
you what you were to do? 

Mrs. Evans. We want to be under Federal supervision. 

Senator Warkins. They have to do it through Indian agents and 
the President cannot come down and do it as the head of ghe 
Government. 

Mrs. Evans. I am glad you reminded me of that. Now, that is 
general superintendency by the President over tribes removed west 
of the Mississippi, 2114 of the 28th of May, 1830, and then it gives 
these numbers: C 148, SS 78, 4 Statute, 412, 71 Federal, 682. This 
section says the President is authorized to exercise general superin- 
tendency and care over any tribe or nation, which was removed upon 
an. exch: ange of territory, under authori ity of the act of May 28, 1830, 
to provide. for an exchange of lands with the Indians residing 1 in any 
of the States or territories, and for their removal west of the Missis- 
sippi and to cause such tribe or nation to be protected at their new 
residence against al] interruptions or disturbance by any other tribe 
or nation of Indians or from any other person or persons whatever. 

That is what I gave you. The heading of that is that the *y will be 
treated as long as God is. 

Senator Watkins. Is this the treaty you are talking about? 

Mrs. Evans. No, sir; it is just the citation of the treaty. 

Senator Watkins. Pardon me for breaking in there, Congressman 
Westland. 

Representative WesrLanp. I am finished. 

Senator Warkins. Congressman Berry, do you have any questions? 

Representative Berry. According to this roll here, Mrs. Evans, 
there are about 1,097 members of the Prairie Tribe. Is that correct? 

Mrs. Evans. I do not think so. As I stated here 
without being eligible to be on the rolls. 

Representative Berry. There are some in here that should not be 
there. 

Mrs. Evans. They should not be there. 

Representative Berry. There are about two or three hundred that 
should not. be in there ? 

Mrs. Evans. Yes, sir. 

Representative Berry. Has the tribal council ever worked out any 
roll ¢ 

Mrs. Evans. That is what we are trying to do. I have the 780 list 
of the Prairie band who want to hold their land in common. If these 
young descendants could prove those are their ancestors, all right ; they 
are entitled to be on the roll if they can prove who their father or 
grandfather was as listed on that 780 roll. 

Representative Berry. Are you a fullblooded Indian? 
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Mrs. Evans. Yes, sir. Can I go and get. my other papers? 

Representative Berry. Where did you attend school / 

Mrs. Evans. At the mission. 

Representative Berry. How far did you go in school 

Mrs. Evans. Fifth grade. Our father died at that time and that is 
why my mother just kept all of us there at home. That is as far as 
I got. Lam sorry. 

Representative Berry. I think that is all. 

Senator Warxins. When were you elected to your position 

Mrs. Evans. Ever since the time of 1932 and there was the Potawat- 
omie Business Advisory Committee in 1932 and we have been there 
until now; until in 1947 the tribe did not see it that way and they 
voted to have tribal council to stay as long as they live, on good be 
hav ior. 

Senator Warkins. Were you elected for as long as you live ? 

Mrs. Evans. Yes; and the other boys with me. 

Senator Warkrns. Do you have records of the tribe available? 

Mrs. Evans. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkitns. Do you have minutes of the meetings of the 
council ? 

Mrs. Evans. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkins. Do you have them with you how f 

Mrs. Evans. Yes, sir: I have the minutes of the meeting, and, of 
course, | could get them out and give them to your committee whenever 
I eet them all together. 

Senator Warkrns. You do not have to get them at this moment, but 
I thought we would like to have a copy of the minutes of when’ you 
were elected. How many voted at the last election of the tribe? 

Mrs. Evans. That is 1932 when they first got the committee. We 
wrote to the Washington office and asked who was the head repre 
senting the tribe and there was nobody and the Indian Office stated 
that there was nobody on record that was looking after the tribe out 
there, the Pottawatomie Tribe, and I do not have that letter. So, they 
answered and he got busy and Baldwin was our superintendent then. 

Senator Warkrins. You say that you were elected in 1932 for life, 
or during good behavior ¢ 

Mrs. Evans. That is in 1947. That was known as the business com- 
mittee of the tribe, at that time, in 1932, and during the time of Mr, 
Baldwin. He was our superintendent at that time. 

Senator Warxins. What I want to get now is the time when you 
were elected to your present position, and you say that you are the 
head of the tribal council. 

Mrs. Evans. Yes, in 1947. 

Senator Warkins. Were you elected in 1947 ? 

Mrs. Evans. Yes, and for life on good behavior. Our attorney, Mr. 
Robertson, was present at that council. 

Senator Warkins. That is the meeting that I am referring to. 

Mrs. Evans. Yes. 

Senator Warkrns. And I asked for the minutes. 

Mrs. Evans. Yes, sir. 

Senator Watkins. And you have those minutes ? 

Mrs. Evans. Yes, sir; I have them. 
Senator Watkins. Now, who else was elected at that time? 
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Mrs. Evans. James Wahbnosah, who is here, and John Wahwas- 
suck and Curtis Pequano and Dora Gokey and William Hale and 
James Kegakegame. 

Senator Warkins. This group were all elected at the same time ? 

Mrs. Evans. Yes. 

Senator Warkrins. Are they all alive now? 

Mrs. Evans. Yes, sir. 

Senator Watkins. How many of them are here / 

Mrs. Evans. Just the three, myself, James Wahbnosah and John 
Wahwassuck. 

Senator Warkins. Did they pass a resolution sending you here? 

Mrs. Evans. Yes, sir, that came up in a meeting. 

Senator Warkrns. How many were present at that meeting? 

Mrs. Evans. I have the minutes in the papers, and Mr. Hector was 
there. 

Senator Warkins. Was this a meeting of your council or a meeting 
of the entire tribe / 

Mrs. Evans. A meeting of the tribe there on the reservation. 

Senator Warkins. That is all of those on the reservation ? 

Mrs. Evans. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkrins. Can you give us an estimate of the number? 

Mrs. Evans. I don’t remember. We have had several meetings and 
I am just kind of vague. We had a meeting and it was advertised. 

Senator Warxins. When did this meeting take place ? 

Mrs. Evans. It was just recently, here about a week ago or a couple 
of weeks ago. 

Senator Warkrns. Did you give notice of the meeting # 

Mrs. Evans. Yes, sir. 

Senator Watkins. How did you give notice? 

Mrs. Evans. We advertised in the papers. 

Senator Warkins. How long before the meeting did you give the 
notice ? 

Mrs. Evans. We had these meetings right along, just special meet- 
ings. 

Senator Warkrins. I am talking about this meeting at which the 
resolution was adopted authorizing you to come here and oppose this 
bill, or these bills. 

Mrs, Evans. Well, in the presence of Mr. Hector, the superintend- 
ent; he was there, and he attended this meeting. 

Senator Warkrins. I know, but I am asking you when? 

Mrs. Evans. I just cannot tell you right just what date it was, but 
we had this meeting, and I have the minutes with my other papers. 

Senator Warxins. Do the minutes show how many people at- 
tended ? 

Mrs. Evans. Yes, sir. 

Senator Watkins. Does it give the names of all of those? 

Mrs. Evans. Every time we have a meeting, we take the names down 
who is present at that meeting and that is the way we do it. 

Senator Warxktns. You say they do not all understand English. 
How did you get notice to those who do not read ? 

Mrs. Evans. We have an interpreter to explain to them what the 
meeting is about. 

Senator Warkins. I mean before the meeting to get the word to 
them and to give notice. 
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Mrs. Evans. They go around from home to home and tell them that 
there is a meeting at the agertcy at a certain time. At that meeting 
we generally have an interpreter. 

Senator Warkrys. Of course, most of them can read the paper. 
That is why you publish it. 

Mrs. Evans. Yes, the younger ones can. 

Senator Warkrns. Are any of the younger Indians those that do 
not read or write English ¢ 

Mrs. Evans. There would be Mishica and I know he is young and 
I did not place him on that other list of those that do not read or 
write. 

Senator Warkrns. Is he the only one of the younger Indians that 
does not read or write ? 

Mrs. Evans. There is this Oscar Shaun and now he is about my age 
and he did not go to school. 

Senator Warkrns. Do you have the minutes of the meeting giving 
the names of those present when this resolution was adopted ¢ 

Mr. McGutre. I understood from Mrs. Evans that she has them, 
and I suggested while the other witnesses are testifying she can get 
them out of her bag and arrange them and we can have them here. 

Senator Warxins. Do you have the resolution and did you write 
a resolution ? 

Mrs. Evans. Yes, and Mr. Hector was present. 

Senator Warktns. We are not interested in this question of who 
was present, but do you have the resolution ? 

Mrs. Evans. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warktns. It was written, was it not? 

Mrs. Evans. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkrins. All right, will you produce that, too? 

Mrs. Evans. Yes. 

(Copy of resolution referred to follows:) 


RESOLUTION PERTAINING TO TERMINATION OF FEDERAL SUPERVISION OF THE PRAIRIB 
BAND OF POTAWATOMI INDIANS 


Whereas a meeting was called by Mr. Wade Head of the United States Indiana 
Service, Anadarko Area Office, Anadarko, Okla., for the purpose of submitting for 
the band’s consideration a rough draft of a bill to provide for the termination 
of Federal supervision over the property of * * * the Prairie Band of Pota- 
watomi Indians located in the State of Kansas, and the individual members 
thereof, and for other purposes; and : 

Whereas the said meeting was had on October 11, 1953, and the said rough draft 
was submitted and the said band asked by Mr. Head to study the provisions 
thereof and to report to him the conclusions not later than November 1, 1953. 

Therefore a meeting of the band was called on October 18, 1953, for the pur- 
pose of considering the said rough draft and having the provisions thereof ex- 
plained, and for the further purpose of drafting such recommendations and reso- 
lutions as agreed to by the said band; and having carefully considered the pro 
visions of the said rough draft, it was voted unanimously, and is hereby 

Resolved by the said band, That they oppose the enactment of the proposed bill 
for the following reasons: 

Sufficient explanation of the said draft has not been given by the United States 
Indian Service and their representatives, nor in lieu thereof have tribal funds 
been made available with which to pay attorneys for their services in advising 
the tribe regarding the legal effects of the proposed bill upon themselves and their 
property ; and 

Further the band objects to the period of time given for its consideration of 
the said rough draft, i. e., October 11 to November 1, for the reason that this 
time is insufficient for the careful consideration and explanation of proposed 
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legislation having so permanent and far-reaching effects upon themselves and 
their property as does the said proposed bill. 

Despite the aforesaid and as evidence of the efforts of the said band to follow 
instructions of the United States Indian Service, the band, at its meeting on 
October 18, 19535, discussed the provisions as contained in the said rough draft 
and after advice from its attorneys concerning the legal effects of such a bill, 
respectfully submitted the following criticism of the provisions of said rough 
draft as the basis for their objection to such an enactment. 

Section 5. The band specifically opposes section 5 for the reason that it author- 
izes the “Secretary” to transfer the trust or restricted Indian lands without the 
consent of the respective Indians and in contravention of treaties heretofore made 
and entered into between the United States and the Prairie Band of Potawatomi 
Indians, which treaties are still in full force and effect. 

We further object to this proposed section in that part which provides: “If 
the Secretary shall determine the said allotment is not susceptible of division, 
he shall cause such allotment to be sold and the proceeds distributed among the 
heirs * * *, That in the case of any such sale the allotments shall first be 
offered for sale to the heirs at the highest bid but not less than the appraised 
value.” Our objection to this provision being that should the value be appraised 
too low in the opinion of the said allottees, we see no provision for the manner 
of appeal from said appraisal, nor is there a provision for funds to be provided 
indigent persons for counsel to represent them in resisting such a partition and 
sale of lands presently held for them in trust. In view of the large number 
of allottees who would be unable, by reason of their poverty, to purchase said 
land, this provision would be detrimental to the interest of the said allottees 

Further, that should patents be issued on land now held in trust, many absentee 
holders will by reason of their failure to understand the law and by reason of 
their inferior financial status fail to pay taxes upon the said land and such lands 
will be forfeited at great loss to the former owners and further impoverish 
them, and in many cases reduce the members of this band to dependence on 
local tax-supported welfare organizations. 

Section 8 is objected to for the reason that it subjects without the consent 
of the tribe or band, or individuals in said tribe or band, the “tribal land” and 
individually owned land to taxation in contravention of treaties heretofore 
entered into between the United States and the said band. 

Section 13 is objected to for the reason that if adopted in its present form, 
it would preclude the filing of any and all claims against the United States here- 
tofore accrued and not filed at the time of the enactment of this proopsed bill. 
The section is objected to as being contrary to all existing laws and prejudicial to 
the rights of the said band, and is inconsistent with existing statutes concerning 
the filing of claims by Indian tribes against the Federal Government. 

Be it further resolwed, That any failure to comment upon or object to the 
other sections or provisions of the said rough draft shall not be considered or 
construed to be approval of the said section by the said band 

MINNIE EVANS, 
GRACE WAHWASSUCK. 
Dated this Ist day of November 1958 


Representative Berry. I would like to ask a question. Is this res- 
ervation about 30 miles square ? 

Mrs. Evans. It used to be. 

Representative Berry. How big is it now? 

Mrs. Evans. Eleven miles, and there isn’t very much Indian land 
there. 

Representative Berry. And the land belongs to the tribe and not to 
individuals, but there is community ownership ? 

Mrs. Evans. That is the Way the treaty was made out, to be held in 
common. 

Representative Berry. Who uses it ? 

Mrs. Evans. Well, as I told you, | hey have violated it and forced the 
Indians to take allotment. 

Representative Berry. It has been allotted now 4 
44734—54—pt. 11——8 
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Mrs. Evans. There are people living in there who bought the land, 
and there are 5 or 6 families that are colored people living there. 

Representative Berry. On this reservation, you mean ¢ 

Mrs. Evans. Yes, sir. 

Representative Berry. Where it is rented out or where it is leased 
out, who gets the money for the lease ? 

Mrs. Evans. Well, those that own that land, the allottees. 

Representative Berry. It has all been allotted ? 

Mrs. Evans. Oh, yes, they have violated our treaty and forced that 
to be allotted. I do not know on what page it is but it says the Presi- 
dent of the United States issued an order to allot all of that land. 
That is in that historical book. What I wanted to know was did this 
11-mile square reservation belong to the President of the United States 
so that he could issue an order to allot all of that land. That is what 
I would like to know. 

Representative Berry. Are there white people living in the reserva 
tion ¢ 

Mrs. Evans. White people and colored people, also. 

Representative Berry. It is about half and half, is that right? It is 
about half Indian and half non-Indian ownership ¢ 

Mrs. Evans. You mean that bought the land? The white people 
bought the land. 

Representative Berry. I think that is all. 

Mrs. Evans. I want this in the record, too. I have checked with 
the registrar of deeds at Jackson County and those records there are 
such that they cannot understand. Everything is in a mess. 

Representative Suurorp. I was a little confused there. You say 
that all of your tribal land has been allotted ¢ 

Mrs. Evans. Oh, yes; it is. 

Representative SHurorp. And the home you live in you own your 
self? 

Mrs. Evans. It says that the President of the United States issued 
an order on a certain day to allot that 11-mile square reservation, in 
severalty, 

Representative SHurorp. When did you get your land? 

Mrs. Evans. Well, the first allotment was in 1890, I believe, or 1892. 

Representative Suurorp. Did your ancestor get your land in 1890? 

Mrs. Evans. That is the first allotment, and that is when they first. 
allotted that land. 

Representative SHurorp. When did you get your individual land? 

Mrs. Evans. I do not know. In 1891, it was first allotted, I believe, 
and then there was another after that and in the last allotment, it 
was 1905. 

Representative SHurorp. How many acres do you have? 

Mrs. Evans. I had 160. 

Representative Suvurorp. And you owned that in severalty ? 

Mrs. Evans. Yes, sir. 

Representative Suvurorp. You can convey that just as any other 
person can do it. 

Mrs. Evans. What is that? 

Representative SHurorp. You can sell it and convey it without 
supervision. 

Mrs. Evans. That is under the Indian agent Williams and it seems 
to me like he was in partnership with these town bankers and the 
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way he did just like myself and my sister and others. He had a letter 
written and we had to copy that. 

Representative SHuvorp. Lf you wanted to sell your land, would you 
have to go to the superintendent to get his permission ‘ 

Mrs. Evans. That.is the way he fixed us, and he had these Indians 
to copy a letter that he wrote, and we had to copy that, and then 
they finally knew that this banker had all of that and they loaned 
money to these Indians and they did not know what they were doing 
and they lost all of that land and that is just what little land there 
was le ft. That is going to happen to them. 

Representative Suurorp. But you do own your own land? 

Mrs. Evans. I just told you a few minutes ago. 

Representative SHurorp. And the Indians own their own land ¢ 

Mrs. Evans. Very few still own land. 

Representative SHurorp. That is because they sold it off to the 
whites ¢ 

Mrs. Evans. Yes, and you see the Indian agent right there at that 
time, G. L. Williams, did that. 

Representative SHurorp. How many Indians live on the reserva- 
tion, or What was the reservation ¢ 

Mrs. Evans. You mean when the reservation was first set aside ? 

Representative Suvrorp. No, | mean now. 

Mrs. Evans. I do not know how many there are on that reserva- 
tion now. You see, some are working down at Topeka. 

Representi ative Suvurorp. What is your main economy there and how 
do you make your living on that land¢ Is it farming? 


Mrs. Evans. The Indians do not have anything to farm with. The 
people |} haven't even got a horse. They are just there, and they are 


just living and some have to go to Topeka to work and earn their 
livelihood. Of course, | have a garden and I plant a lot of sweet corn 
and that is what we live on during the winter, dried corn, and we don’t 
can ours. All of the Indians up there do not have any way of earning 
a living. 

Representative Suurorp. That is all. 

Senator Warkins. Did I understand that you own some land, 
personally ¢ 

Mrs. Evans. I have hired land now, and we have these allotments. 
G. L. Williams writes a letter and has several of the Indians to copy 
that and sends that into the Department and the bankers all right there 
and they run the agency at the same time. 

Senator Warkrns. Do you have any tribal land? 

Mrs. Evans. We have just one little canceled allotment. 

Senator Warkins. Do the council members occupy this tribal land ? 

Mrs. Evans. No, sir; we rent that out. It had been renting for $75 
a year for the last 15 years until just recently, and I rented that and 
got $5 an acre. 

Senator Warkins. How much tribal land is there ? 

Mrs. Evans. That is just that 80 acres. 

Senator Warkins. <All of the rest is privately owned / 

Mrs. Evans. Yes, sir; that is when they forced that allotment to 
change that. 

Mr. McGurre. I think we might bring out that when you say “pri- 
vately owned” it is allottees and they do not have patents. 
Senator Warkrns. It is trust allotments / 
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Mr. McGuire. Yes, and some of them have patents, because the 
Interior Department issued patents and sent them to them and they 
refused to keep them and where those patents are floating around 
today, | ( on’t know. 

Senator Warkins. Is there anything further? If not, we will 
excuse you and call the next witness. 

Mrs. Evans. I am very glad of having a chance to talk with you. 

Senator Warkins. We are glad to have you come here and tell us 
your views. , 

Representative Berry. Where do you live, Colonel McGuire ? 

Mr. McGutre. I practice law here in Washington. 

Representative Berry. You made the statement that these fee pat- 
ents were issued and they are floating around some place ? 

Mr. McGuire. That is right. 

Representative Berry. Would the land go on the tax list as soon 
asthe patent was issued? It would, would it not ? 

Mr. McGuire. I think they had to accept it, and they did not put 
it on the patent roll until the Indians accepted the allotment and 
the V refused to doit. There was no way to compel them to, and they 
consulted my associate, Mr. Robertson, of Topeka, Kans., and he wrote 
me about it and we just simply told the Interior Department we 
were not going to accept them. 

Representative Berry. When was this? 

Mr. McGuire. This was back in 1945 or 1946. I do not remember 
the exact date. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 19, 1954. 
Re hearing February 18, 1954, on S. 2743 and H. R. 7318 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


(Attention Mr. Albert A. Grorud.) 


GENTLEMEN: As requested by the chairman of the above-named hearing, I 
hand you herewith, for incorporation in the printed record, and as a part of the 
testimony of Mrs. Minnie Evans, the following documents respecting the 
authority of the three Indians of the Prairie Band Council to represent the 
band in its opposition to these two bills, namely : 

1. Minutes of the meeting of the councilors held January 17, 1954, on the 
reservation wherein a resolution was adopted to request the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs to permit them to use $500 of the band’s funds to pay the expenses 
of a trip of two or three members to Washington to attend the said hearings 
on these bills. 

2. A copy of a letter dated January 20, 1954, signed by A. C. Hector, admin- 
istrative officer of the Pottawatomie area field office, recommending that the 
requested amount of $500 be made from the band’s funds to pay the expenses of 
a delegation of two or three members to attend the hearings. 

3. Copies of minutes of the Prairie Band Tribal Council held January 24, 
1947, on the reservation wherein, among other things, the tribal council directed 
the tribal committee to send a delegation of two or three members to Wash- 
ington to oppose these two bills. 

1, A photostatic copy of a protest adopted by the Prairie Band Tribal Council, 
showing signatures of the attending and voting members of the tribe, opposing 
the proposed legislation, which was then in draft form and which had been 
submitted to the Indians by the Interior Department, apparently at the request 
of the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, or some members thereof. 

5. A copy of a news story published in the November 5, 1953, issue of the 
Topeka State Journal, describing the tribal council meeting which adopted the 
protest described in the proceedings in paragraph No, 4, opposing the proposed 


legislation 
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6. A copy of a letter dated November 6, 1953, from Robert Stone Johnson, 
Esq., of Topeka, Kans., to Senator Frank Carlson, sending to him a copy of 
the said protest which it is understood the said secretary forwarded to the 
Interior Department. 

7. A copy of an article from the February 15, 1954, issue of the Topeka State 
Journal, containing the photograph of the three Indians who appeared before 
your committee, as well as some of the other Indians and a news story, con- 
cerning their proposed trip to Washington, for the purpose of opposing these 
bills. 

Incidentally, and to keep the record straight, I am advised by the three tribal 
councilors, who appeared before your committee, that they had to make a second 
request for an additional $500 for expenses, which was approved. 

However, the fourth member, who intended to attend, was prevented from 
doing so and a part of that amount will be returned to the tribal funds, which 
are understood to be approximately $3,500, before they were charged with the 
$1,000 for these expenses. 

I assume that the newspaper picture in No. 7 above, cannot be incorporated 
in the printed hearings, and if so, the picture may be cut from the newspaper 
story and the news story printed with the captions under the picture 

Further, some point was made that perhaps that all of the Indians, or even 
a large number, did not express their dissent from this legislation. Exhibit 
4, enclosed, shows a large number of Indians who did sign the document and it 
is my understanding that Mr. Hector testified before the committee on February 
18, 1954, that a head count a few days previously showed something about 200 
adult, Pottawatomie Indians on the reservation. It is to be borne in mind in 
this connection that very frequently in National, State, and other elections, 
the percentage of white people voting is comparatively small and rarely exceeds 
60 percent of the voting population. In some States, it is far less than even that 
percentage. No more in this respect may be expected of the Indians than the 
whites do themselves, particularly when the principal means of travel over the 
11-mile-square reservation, for many of the Indians, is by walking. 

Respectfully yours, 
O. R. MceGutri 
{ttorney for the Prairie Band of Pottawatomie Indians. 


The councilors of the Potawatomi Tribe met at the subagency office at Mayetta 
at 2 o’clock, January 17, 1954. Present, Mrs. Minnie Evans, chairman, and 
John Wahwassuck, James Kegg, James Wabnosah, William Hale, and Curtis 
Pequano. Also attorney Robert Johnson. 

Mrs. Minnie Evans, Chairman, presided. 

Motion made by Curtis Peauano that a resolution be adopted permitting the 
requisition of funds in the United States Treasury to the credit of the tribe, 
in the amount of $500, the same to be used for the expenses of sending a dele- 
gation (2 or 3 members) to attend the hearings in connection with the proposed 
withdrawal legislation, and also for other expenses of the business committee 
(tribal councilors). Motion seconded by James Wabnosah, and voted unanimous 
approval. 


Permission is requested from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to send a 
delegation to appear before the committee when hearings are held on the pro 
posed withdrawal bill. 

It was brought to the attention of the councilors by Attorney Robert Johnson 


that he had been asked by Mayor Schnelbacker of Topeka if a group of the 
Prairie Band Indians conld be present and take part in the coming centennial 


exposition. The consensus of opinion evidenced a willingness to take part and 
participate in the centennial exposition provided they are reasonably com- 
pensated for expenses and that future correspondence relative to the matter 


should be directed to the tribal councilors, care of Mrs. Evans. 
There being no further business to come before the meeting, the chairman 
entertained a motion to adjourn. 
Meeting adjourned 4: 45 p. m. 
Mrs Mi VI Evans, Chairman 
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PoTAWATOMI AREA FIELD OFFICE, 
Horton, Kans., January 20, 1954. 
Mr. W. WaApr HEap, 
{rea Director. 

Dear Mr. Heap: Enclosed in duplicate minutes of the Potawatomi councilors’ 
meeting held in the Mayetta office, Sunday, January 17, in which they request 
that $500 be made available for tribal expenses, particularly for the expense 
of sending 2 or 3 members to Washington, at the time hearings may be held 
on the withdrawal legislation 

They also ask permission of the Commissioner to send a delegation when 
these hearings are held. 

I recommend approval of their request, and suggest that it be submitted to 
Washington promptly, for such consideration as the Commissioner may deem 
proper 

Sincerely, 
A. C. Hector, 
{dministrative Officcr 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF PRAIRIE BAND POTAWATOMI INDIANS HELD AT 
MAYETTA, KANS., ON JANUARY 24, 1954 


A meeting of the Prairie Band of Potawatomi Indians was held at 2:30 p. m., 
on Jannary 24, 1954, at the Indian Community House, Mayetta, Kans., in com- 
pliance with the following quoted newspaper notices published in the Holton 
Recorder on January 18, and the Topeka Daily Capitol, as well as other papers. 


NOTICE OF MEETING 


The Potawatomi Prairie Band tribal councilors have called a special meeting 
of the band for 2 p. m. on Sunday. January 24, 1954, at the Mayetta Indian 
Agency, for the purpose of discussing the proposed sale of the fairgrounds on the 
reservation, owned by the Kack Kack Park Corp., as well as the advisability of 
sending a representative to Washington in protest of the pending effort to free 
all Indians from Government wardship, and other matters of general interest 

All are urged to be present 

POTAWATOMI PRAIRIE BAND COUNCILERS 


A copy of the above notice was likewise posted in and about the Indian agency 





oftice at Mayetta. Kans. 


Mrs. Minnie Evans. president of the Prairie Band councilors, presided, and read 
the above-published notice of the holding of this meeting. 
A roll of persons in attendance was taken and their names are noted below: 


Nash-ka-wah-tuck (or) Charles O, Ben- 


nick 
Pe-kuk-no-quah 
Wash-cho-win (or) Marie Pewamo 
Grace Green 
Ceorge O. Bennick 
Maggie Rice 
Elizabeth Rice Maines 
Susie Masquot (or) N-Nis-no-quah 
Ada Levier Greene 
Nora O. Bennick (Cit) 
Maggine Wabaunsee Coffin 
Erma Pequano 
Mary Topash 
Earnest Darling 
James Blandon Puckee 
Krank Nioce 
Frank Masquot (Kickapoo) 
Elizabeth Kegg Hale 
Trilby Wahwassuck 
Mitchell Belair 


Harlet Greene (Kickapoo) 
Paul Battse 

William Evans (Cit) 

Kosette Wahwassuch 

Grace Pahmahmie Wahwassuck 
Jewette Wahwassuck 

James Wahwassuck 

David Puckee (or) Mazhas 
William Hale 

James Kage 

Minnie Evans 

Curtis Pequano 

James Wehbnosah 

Madge Puckee 

John Wahwassuck 

Pauline Battze Nioce 

Hery Nozhackum 

Thelma Hale 

Lucille O. Bennick Wahwassuck 
A. C. Hentor and Harold M. Slater 


John Wahwassuck made a talk on the advisability of sending representatives 
to Washington, and brought out several reasons for so doing, such as their 
treaty rights, their home, and fears of losing same by taxation if the Government 


withdraws its supervision. 
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David Puckee likewise made a talk to those present on injustices sanctioned 
by the Government in its dealing with the Indians in the past; that he also 
tried to buy 10 shares of the Kack Kack Fair Association stock but was dis- 
suaded from doing so by Indian Agent A. R. Snyder. That irrespective of such 
advice Minnie Me-Zhas went to Snyder and bought some stock. That she and 
other of his children (all minors) were sold stock, or stock was bought for them 
out of funds in the hands of the agency. Mr. Puckee likewise inquired in his 
talk concerning who was authorized to run the fairgrounds and also who had 
hired attorneys Francis & Francis of Topeka to represent the fairground stock- 
holders. 

Mr. Harold M. Slater, attorney for the band in these matters, spoke at length 
upon the purpose of the fairground sale, and brought out that although a large 
Indian meeting is to meet on the reservation this summer, the meeting should 
vote on a resolution as to whether or not the tribal councilors should endeavor to 
oppose the proposed sale. 

Thereupon, John Wahwassuck made a motion that the tribal councilors be 
authorized to send 2 or 3 of their members to represent the band in Washington, 
providing funds are made available to make such a trip. Said motion was 
duly seconded and carried. 

Earnest Darling thereafter proposed the following resolution : 

Be it resolved, That the Prairie Band of Pottawatomi Indians oppose the pro- 
posed sale of the fairgrounds land by the Kack-Kack Fair Association, and if 
outvoted at the meeting of said association on February 6, 1954, then our tribal 
councilors are empowered to eraploy attorneys and by appropriate court action 
if necessary, endeavor io enjoin the sale of such land on the grounds that much 
of the association’s stock was purchased with trust funds, and further that the 
actions of such association have not been taken in conformity to law. 

Said resolution was placed to a vote and it developed that only six members 
voted in favor. 

Thereupon, Josette Wahwassuck was given the floor and stated that the vote 
in her opinion indicated that those present did not understand the nature of 
the resolution, and for such reason she made the motion that the meeting re- 
consider the matter. This motion was seconded and carried. Thereupon, the 
chairman asked for a second vote on said resolution and it was found that 14 
were in favor, and was found to have failed. 

Following the foregoing, Josette Wahwassuck made the motion thanking 
Mr. A. C. Hector, Indian Director, for his friendty cooperation with the band 
and its councilors. 

Motion seconded and carried. 

, Secretary. 


PROTEST 


We, the undersigned, adult Prairie Band Pottawatomi Indians, holding allot- 
ments or interests in allotted lands in our reservation at Mayetta, Kans., protest 
and object to the adoption of the Indian Competency Act (H. R. 4985), and to 
the removal of said band from under government wardship. 

JOSEPH NIOCE 
(And 72 others). 


INDIANS IRATE, CHARGING UNITED States Is TREATY BREAKING—TRIBES AT 
MAYETTA SEE FINE PRINT IN GOVERNMENT OFFER 


(By Joe Western, State Journal staff writer) 


Uncle Sam is up to his old tricks in Indian affairs—he still wants to break 
his treaties with the Indians, which he swore when he made them would be good 
forever and ever, and take the Indians’ land away from them. 

That’s what Potawatomi Indians of the Prairie Band in Jackson County say 
is behind the proposed new United States laws. 

In a resolution drawn up by Robert S. Johnson, Topeka, counsel for the band, 
and signed by Mrs. Minnie Evans, chairman of the band’s council the Indians 
flew into proposed Federal legislation emancipating Indians in the United States. 
Copies of the resolution are in the hands of Federal officials now. 

The Government says the proposals provide for the termination of Federal 
supervision over the property of the Prairie Band, Sac and Fox in Kansas and 
Nebraska, the Iowas in Kansas and Nebraska, the Kickapoos in Kansas. 
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Potawatomis say that’s just a fancy way of saying the United States wants 
to break its treaty with them. Wade Head of the United States Indian Service 
at Anadarko, Okla., presented a rough draft of the bill to the Indians October 11, 
and gave them 11 days to study it. 

Last weekend the band whipped together its objections. 

They charge sufficient explanation of the proposed bill has not been given by 
the United States, nor have tribal funds been made available with which to 
obtain lawyers to advise the Indians regarding legal effects of the bill. 

They charge the 11-day period given for consideration is too short since the bill 
apparently has permanent and far-reaching effects. 

They charge the new bill gives the Government the power to restore without 
Indian consent the right for the Indians to sell their land. They say this is a 
violation of existing treaties. 

The Secretary of the Interior would have the power to sell land which can’t 
be divided among heirs and distribute the proceeds, which could not be less than 
appraisal value, among the heirs. 

The Indians point out that should the value be appraised too low, there is no 
provision for appeal from the appraisal, nor any funds provided for indigent 
persons to obtain counsel in resisting such partition. 

Since many Indians, by reason, of poverty, would be unable to buy the land, 
such disposal would mean much land would go into hands of whites—which to 
the Indians seems to be a major aim of the new proposal. 

In addition, they say many absentee Indians will by reason of failing to under 
stand the law and because of inferior financial status fail to pay taxes upon 
their land, and the land will be forfeited for taxes. Indians thus would be 
further impoverished, and in many cases forced to resort to public welfare. 

The very idea of subjecting Indian lands, individually or tribally owned to 
taxation is in contravention of existing treaties, the Potawatomis say. 

Another section of the rough draft allegedly would keep the Indians from 
filing any more claims against the United States, a proposal the Indians say is 
contrary to all existing laws, prejudicial to their rights, and inconsistent with 
existing statutes. 

And maybe that’s not all. They wound up their objections by saying any 
failure to comment upon or object to the other sections of the rough draft 
shouldn’t mean they approve of them. 

NOVEMBER 6, 1953. 


Senator FraANK CARLSON, 
United States Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR CARLSON: You have, in the past, had letters from both Robert 
Stone, my grandfather, and O. R. McGuire, of Washington, D. C., concerning 
matters relating to the Prairie Band of Potawatomi Indians of Kansas whom 
We have represented in the matter of their claims brought before the Commission 
established by an act of Congress. Your interest in these first Americans has 
been appreciated. 

The Indian Service of the Department of the Interior has recently been asked 
to furnish a draft of a bill “to provide for the termination of Federal super 
vision over the property of the Prairie Band and over the individual members 
thereof, and for other purposes.” This particular band of Indians is not one 
of those by reason of their education or assimilation with nearby white com 
munities to have developed to the point where they might compete successfully 
with the white men. The tribe members realize this fact and therefore oppose 
the termination of Federal supervision over themselves. Many of them speak 
little or no English and their tribal meetings are still held in both their native 
tongue and English. 

This band has been asked to comment upon a rough draft of such a bill and 
inasmuch as they were not allowed the use of tribal funds for the purpose of 
paying for the services of an adviser, they came to us because of our representa 
tion of the band in their claim and asked for our assistance and advice con- 
cerning the legal effects of such legislation if it were adopted. It is realized 
that such legislation as this has come before Congress on many previous ocea- 
sions and that efforts in the past to pass such a bill have failed. We believe 
that as it applies to the Prairie Band, any legislation such as this should not be 
at this time adopted. 

In an effort to give arguments to you who represent us in Congress, the band 
has adopted the resolution which is enclosed. The reasons given therein for 
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the band’s opposition seem to us most convincing. We hope this resolution may 
be useful to you in determining whether or not you will support or oppose any 
such bill which may come before Congress, and if you determine it justifies your 
opposition, the information contained in this resolution may be useful to you in 
convincing your colleagues of the undesirability of such legislation and the 
crippling effect it might have on this band of Indians. 

Your comments on this matter will be appreciated. Let us know if we may 
be of further service to you. 

tespectfully yours, 
Rosert S. JOHNSON 


[The Topeka State Journal, Monday, February 15, 1954] 
INDIAN SPOKESMEN TO WASHINGTON 
(By Joe Western, State Journal staff writer) 


Potawatomi Indian elders called on divine favor during a ceremonial feast 
Sunday for its protest delegation of three to Washington 

The three are to appear during hearings of a congressional committee Febru- 
ary 18-22 to enter a protest on proposed legislation to remove Indians from 
Federal supervision. 

Members of the delegation are Mrs. Minnie Evans, chairman of the triba 
council, John Washwassuck and James Wabnosah, both members of the council 
They were scheduled to leave for Washington Monday on a train 

About 200 men, Women, and children of the Prairie Band of the Potawatamis 
gathered for the Sunday noon feast at Mrs. Evans’ home They seated them 
selves on the floor of Mrs. Evans’ long living room around kettles and dishes of 
food. 

The pipe of peace, a relic of an 1846 clash with Pawnees and Chickasaws, was 
passed, and then all drank water as the symbol of life. Wabnosah led the cere- 
monial rites, asking continued blessings through fire (to cook the food and for 
warmth) from the spirits of the universe and from the Creator. 

The eating came next, and after that, Frank Masha, 73, one of the oldest of 
the tribe, rose to ask the spirits of the universe to fulfill the wishes of the tribe. 

The delegation was picked at an election several weeks ago at Mayetta. They 
Were to be accompanied to Washington by A. C. Hector, administrative officer 
of the agency at Mayetta, and other Federal employees 

The Prairie Band leaders maintain removal of Federal supervision violates 
their treaty with the United States. They want to remain wards of the Govern- 
ment which makes them tax exempt and which keeps Indians from selling their 
reservation land. The leaders say the Potawatamis are not yet ready to com- 
pete with the white man. 


Law Orrices, O. R. McGutre, 
Washington, D. C., February 20, 1954. 
Re rehearing February 18, 1954, on S. 2473 and H. R. 7318. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
(Attention: Mr. Albert A. Grorud.) 

GENTLEMEN: I requested permission at the conclusion of my statement on 
February 18, to insert in the hearing following my remarks copies of certain 
correspondence I had had with Senators Watkins and Carlson concerning these 
bills as they related to the Prairie Band of Potawatomi Indians. I now enclose 
copies of such letters with the request that they be made a part of the record 
as follows: 

1. A copy of a letter dated September 2, 1953, from Senator Butler to Senator 
Carlson which the letter forwarded to me with his letter dated September 14, 
1953, and to which I replied in letter dated September 21, 1953. I request that 
these three letters go into the record. 

2. A copy of my letter dated February 2, 1954, to Senator Watkins, the original 
of his reply dated February 3, 1954, and a copy of my answer dated February 8, 
1954, to Senator Watkins. I request that these three letters also be made a part 
of the record. 

3. The original of a letter dated January 28, 1954, from the chairman of the 
Prairie Band of Potawatomi Indian councillors requesting that I appear before 
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the committee and speak for the Indians which | agreed to do but only after 
the delegation had first testified before the committee as best they could. 

I desire the record to show that my appearance before the committee and the 
time I have devoted to this matter has been without fee, representing a donation 
of my time and energy to these poor people who are unable to pay any fees. 

Further, because of a statement made by a particular member of the committee 
who would not agree that I might interrupt to answer him at the time, I state 
that I represent these Indians, as well as others, in presenting their claims under 
the Indian Claims Commission Act of 1946 on a contingent fee basis which may 
hot exceed 10 percent and that due to the poverty of these Indians we attorneys 
have had to advance all costs and expenses to date. At the same time, the Con- 
gress has furnished ample funds and technical assistance to the Department of 
Justice to defend these cases. And they are being defended to the last ditch, 
with refusal to make any compromise and settlement agreements. 

Finally I may add that these Indians made known their opposition to the pro- 
posed legislation even before these bills were introduced in Congress but they 
were included notwithstanding. In order to make their objections to the com 
mittee they have been compelled to come to Washington, at their own expense, 
charged against the remaining pittance of their tribal funds, to the extent of at . 
least one-fourth of the total fund. 

Respectfully, 
O. R. McGuire. 


SEPTEMBER 2, 1953. 
Hon. FRANK CARLSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator: Receipt is acknowledged of your recent letter enclosing 
a letter from Mr. O. R. McGuire relating to the Indians in Kansas. You ask 
for my comments on the views contained in Mr. McGuire’s letter. 

I would like to say first that I do not believe anyone suggests that all Indian 
lands be removed from trust status immediately as Mr. McGuire seems to fear. 
It is recognized that there are still some Indians who may not be able to take 
care of their property. 

However, I must strongly differ with Mr. McGuire’s general approach toward 
the Indian question. Most of us on the committee have come to believe that 
the control of the Indians by the Bureau of Indian Affairs has been much too 
far-reaching and has gone on too long. The Federal Government has not done 
a particularly good job of looking out for the interests of the Indians. On the 
contrary, the policies followed by the Indian Bureau have delayed the adjust- 
ment of the Indian to modern life and have denied him the rights to which he 
is entitled. I feel strongly that any Indian who is competent to handle his own 
affairs should have the right to do so. Along with such rights would naturally 
go responsibilities of private citizenship. I think you will find that a great 
many Indians deeply resent the policies which have kept them in the status of 
“wards of the Government.” To name only one, a late very distinguished citizen 
of your State, the Honorable Charles Curtis, who was Vice President of the ° ° 
United States, was a restricted Indian all his life and could not even make 
decisions regarding the handling of his own property without the approval of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Hoping the above is of help to you in answering this letter, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Huen Butter, Chairman. 


Nore.—Copies of the above letter sent to Rober Stone, Esq., and Mrs. Minnie 
Evans, Pottawatomie Reservation, Mayetta, Kans., September 22, 1953. 


Unirep States SENATE, 
September 14, 19538. 
Mr. ©. R. McGutre, 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Dear Mr. MoGutre: I have just received the attached letter from Senator 
Hugh Butler and am passing this on to you for your information. 
If I may be of help to you in the future, please do not hesitate to write to me. 
Sincerely yours, 


FRANK CARLSON. 
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SEPTEMBER 21, 1953. 
Hon. FRANK CARLSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR CARLSON: Many thanks for your letter of September 14, 1953, 
transmitting a copy of a letter dated September 2, 1953, from Senator Hugh 
Butler of Nebraska, commenting on my recent letter to you respecting the oppo- 
sition of the Prairie Band of Potawatomi Indians of Kansas to the enactment 
of legislation by the Congress which would have the effect of removing practi- 
cally all Federal Government supervision over the Indians, the allotment of their 
communal held lands in severalty, etc., and which would place them on sub- 
stantial equality with the white people. 

Chairman Butler suggests that I have approached the Indian question from a 
wrong angle and that conclusion would seem to be correct to anyone who ap 
proaches the question from the viewpoint expressed in Senator Butler's letter. 

I note that Senator Butler has stated that the late Vice President Charles 
Curtis “was a restricted Indian all of his life and could not even make decisions 
regarding the handling of his own property without the approval of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs.” I am not advised as to the restricted status, if any, of the 
late Mr. Curtis, but I would seriously doubt the correctness of such a statement. 
Curtis was a mixed-blood Kaw, or Kansas Indian. These Kaw Indians are 
among the most intelligent of the various tribes or bands of Indians in America. 
It would seem strange indeed, if Senator Butler’s statement be correct, that 
Senator and Vice President Curtis, during his long service in the Congress, did 
not sponsor some such legislation as Senator Butler now seems to sponsor. 

My objections on behalf of the Prairie Band are not based on my personal 
conclusions; they are based on a very close study of some 150 years of the 
history of dealings of the United States Government with the Indian tribes 
and a sorry page in history that is, too. The Senate committee handling the 
present proposed legislation can prove this to itself if it will have its staff go 
through the hearings concerning Indians before many committees of both the 
House and Senate on Indian matters, the reports of the several committees over 
the many years, and submit a digest of all of this material to the present com 
mittee of the Senate in charge of this legislation, along with a showing of what 
actually happened to the Indians who were allotted lands in severalty, who were 
admitted to citizenship, who were declared competent by court after court, and 
who sold and spent, if not squandered, the proceeds obtained from the sale of 
their individual lands. 

There have been, and there are now, some halfbreeds among the Indians, who 
are intent upon immediate gain, favoring such legislation, as they have done 
from the outset. The treaty of 1861 by which the Kansas Potawatomi Reserva 
tion of 30 miles square was broken up and some of it allotted to individual 
Indians and the balance finally sold under the 1867-68 treaty is a splendid exam 
ple of exactly this process. I enclose herewith for your information a copy of 
my reply brief in that case which indicates exactly how that result was brought 
about. 

I fully agree with Senator Butler that the policies followed by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, or the Office of Indian Affairs, or whatever name it may have had 
over these many years, has been, by and large, one of contradictions and reversals 
of policy in dealing with practically every tribe of Indians and with the Indians 
in general. This, too, is illustrated by what happened to the Potawatomi Indians 
following the treaty of 1833 to date and what is true of the Potawatomi Indians 
is true to a lesser or greater degree as to other tribes of Indians, some of whom 
were moved into Kansas on reservations they had purchased and paid for them- 
selves in many instances, and later removed into the Indian Territory, now a 
part of Oklahoma, only to encounter the same conditions used as an excuse to 
take from them their reservations in Kansas or further east. 

Also, I agree that policies “followed by the Indian Bureau,” often pursuant 
to legislation enacted by the Congress, “have delayed the adjustment of the 
Indian to modern life and have denied him the rights to which he is entitled.’ 

The Congresses of yesterdays cannot escape their full share of responsibility 
for snch conditions in the past and even in the present. These mistakes should 
not be repeated by present and future Congresses, particularly when the records 
of the legislative branch of our Government show exactly how these events oc- 
curred and the results thereof. The legislative staff of the Congress can compile 
this history for the use of the Congress and no one’s word has to be taken for 
what did happen in this respect. 
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I further agree with Senator Butler that there are some Indians fully capable 
of managing their own affairs without Government supervision, but there are 
far many more who are not capable of doing so—and who realize their imability 
to cope with the white man’s civilization and who are strongly opposed to the 
removal of the protecting arm of the Federal Government, however weak, inefli- 
cient, and contradictory that support may have been in the past. 

The remedy does not lie in the abolishment of the Office of Indian Affairs and 
the removal of all Federal protection of the Indians, as has been proposed. On 
the contrary, it lies in'the appointment and retention in the Indian Service of 
competent and trained individuals and in adequately spelling out their authority 
and limiting it by law. The Indian Service needs overhauling and moderniza- 
tion, rather than abolishment. Also, there should be a cessation of the attempts 
to pour all Indians into a common mold and to treat the halfbreeds and intelli- 
vent Indians in the same way that the fullblood and unintelligent Indians should 
be treated in order to protect them, even against themselves. The Indians, 
themselves, realize and welcome such protection as is illustrated by the testi- 
mony before a Senate Subcommittee on Indian Affairs, which was held in Wis- 
consin on September 28, 1909, published by the Government Printing Office in 
1910 on Senate Resolution 263. The Indian witnesses at this hearing had been 
trying to fend for themselves since 1833 

This tremendous authority cannot be left to the discretion of politically ap 
pointed or bureancratic officialdom of any political party. Even in the case of 
the Prairie Band Indians on the 11-mile-square reservation, near Mayetta, in 
your own State of Kansas, previous Commissioners of Indian Affairs and Secre- 
taries of the Interior have made attempt to force the Indians to accept allot- 
ments of land in severalty by issuing patents and sending them to the Indian 
agent for delivery to the named Indians. Many of them have refused to accept 
such patents and insist upon continuing to hold their land in common for their 
mutual protection 

Specially trained people, of the psychiatric profession, are used in civil courts 
in determining the competency of persons charged with crime, or whose compe 
tency may be in question. Certainly the services of such trained personnel 
should be used to determine the competency of Indians, rather than to continue 
to follow the haphazard procedure of the past and leave the matter to a judge 
or jury unadvised by capable persons trained in modern science. 

In a word, my plea is that the problems of the Indians be approached by 
trained personnel representing the Government; that there be adequate checks 
on such personnel; that the problems of individual Indians be approached on an 
individual and scientific basis: and that all questions concerning tribal, com- 
munal property be not determined until after adequate explanations to the tribe 
or band concerned and a secret yea-and-nay vote by the entire tribe or band had 
thereon, which shall be controlling. 

I enclose an extra copy of this letter which you may send to Senator Butler, 
for whom I have profound respect 

Very truly yours, 
O. R. McGuire. 


FEBRUARY 2, 1954 
Re your bill, S. 2748, and corresponding House bill. 
Hon. Artuur V. WATKINS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR WATKINS: As you know, hearings on the above-cited bills have 
heen called for February 18 and 19, 1954, in Washington. The Prairie Band of 
Potawatomi Indians, whom I represent before the Indian Claims Commission, 
have advised me that representatives of the band wish to attend the hearings 
but they are very poor and none of them has the money to pay his expenses to 
Washington and return. They are trying to secure a small part of a yet small 
sum of money they have with the United States for this purpose but it is doubtful 
if they are able to so 

These Indians are very much opposed to this bill because its effect, if enacted 
into law, will be devastating uton the homes of these Indians. 

I suggest and urge that these hearings should either be held on the reserva- 
tions in Kansas, where the Indians may readily attend the hearings and make 
their views known or else the committee conducting the hearings should provide 
the money to pay their expenses to Washington 
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It was solemnly agreed in the 1846 treaty that the Potawatomi Indians should 
have their reservation in Kansas as their home forever. That promise has not 
been kept by the United States except as to an 11-mile-square tract carve d out 
of the larger 30-mile-square tract and now it is proposed to withdraw that 
promise after more than 100 vears. 

An early reply will be appreciated 

Very truly yours, 
O. R. McGutIre, 
Attorney for the Prairie Band of Potawatomi Indians. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
February 3, 1954. 
Re S. 2743. 
Mr. O. R. McGuire, 
Washington 5, D. ¢ 

Dear Mr. McGutrre: In response to your letter of February 2, 1954, relative 
to the Prairie Band of Potawatomi Indians, I regret that I must inform you thal 
we cannot provide expense money for all of the delegations representing 
various tribes respecting which legislation has been introduced and hearings wi 
be held; therefore, we cannot take the stand of paying the expenses of any one 
or more groups. 

The announcement of hearings w 
formation that their written statement can supplement a personal appearance 
or be submitted in place of an appearance and the statements will be given full 
consideration by the subcommittees of the Senate and the House before any de 
cision is made relative to the pending legislation. 

It is also impossible to conduct these hearings on the reservation due to the fact 
that to do so would of necessity take the members of the committees away from 
Washington and away from the floor action which they must be present to pat 
ticipate in. This would also involve much greater expense to the Government in 
per diem expenses for these Congressmen and staff members than can be af 
forded. I regret that it will be impossible to make available to these Kansas 
Indians either of the alternatives which you propose in your letter, but as indi 
cated above, their written statement will be acknowledged and welcomed in lieu 
of personal appearances 

Sincerely, 


hich went out conveyed to the tribes the in- 


ARTHUR V. WATKINS. 


FEBRUARY 8, 1954. 
Re S. 2743 and H. R. 7318. 
Hon. AkrtHuR V. WATKINS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR WATKINS: I acknowledge receipt of your letter of February 3, 
1954, and I also acknowledge that by general consent you are an able, kindly, and 
honest man. 

However, I am sure that your letter of February 3, 1954, must have been 
prepared by others for your signature because you are placed in the position 
of having introduced 8S, 2743 which appears to have been drawn in the Department 
of the Interior, even though it is known to your committee that the Prairie Band 
of Potawatomi Indians are resolutely opposed to this legislation. They have 
also made this fact known to their two Senators from Kansas, as I understand, 
and to the Congressman from the district in which their reservation is located. 

The bill is fostered by the Department of the Interior, Senator Butler and 
others who, no doubt, honestly believe that these Indians should have withdrawn 
from them all protection of the Federal Government other than that given to any 
citizen generally. 

The Indians are expected to come here in some way, at their own expense, 
and make known personally their opposition to these bills, or write letters as 
you have suggested, in opposition. 

As early as the treaty of 1861 and 1868, by which the United States broke its 
promise to these Indians, to have the 30-mile-square reservation as their home 
forever, these Indians submitted written protests against the treaty, urging the 
Senate of that day not to ratify the same. That protest was sent by the Secre 
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tary of the Interior to the President and the President transmitted it to the Sen- 
ate but the treaty nevertheless was ratified. I may add that these various treaties 
were entered into with but a segment of the tribal organization 

If, as you indicate, the United States Government does not have the money, 
which may be made available to your committee, to pay the expenses of a dele- 
gation of these Indians to come before the committee and make known to all 
the members of the committee their opposition to the legislation, and their rea- 
sons therefor, or if there is not sufficient money available for a subcommittee 
of the joint committee to go to Kansas and hear these Indians in person and 
see for yourselves the conditions under which they presently live then, I think 
that this legislation should be indefinitely postponed. As attorney on behalf of 
the Indians, I request that the legislation be indefinitely postponed and the 
proposed hearings canceled instead of the Congress of the United States pro 
ceeding as to this 11 square miles to break its promise again that the land ceded 
in 1846 to the Indians and for which they paid some $87,000, should be their 
land and home forever and that the Government would protect them in that 
respect 

Respec tfully yours, 
O. R. MceGutre, 
ittorncy for the Prairie Band of Potawatomie Indians. 





MAyetTra, KANs., January 28, 1954 
Col. O. R. McGuire, 
ittorney at Law, Washington, D. C. 

My Pear CoLonet: I am taking the liberty of writing to you as you will 
recall that I am president of the Tribal Council of the Prairie Band of Pot 
tawatomi Indians. 

On February 15 and 16 (which dates should be checked), there is to be a 
hearing in Washington before what I assume to be the congressional Indian 
committee. The purpose of such hearing is to consider what I understand to 
he bill 108, which in brief has as its purpose to release the Federal Government 
from supervision or further wardship over certain tribes of Indians. 

If funds are released or provided by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, I hope 
to be in Washington with 1 or 2 others, to attend the hearings and want you to 
speak in our behalf. The Prairie Band opposes the action contemplated or de 
sired in the above bill, on the following grounds: 

1. Our reservation was reserved to us forever tax free by treaty. 

2. While many have moved from the reservation itself, it is still the home for 
the parents of many of our tribe. These old folks are without funds and the 
forcing of a patent upon them would ultimately result in the loss of their lands 
by taxation. 

8. In line with the foregoing and is common knowledge with anyone who 
really knows the older Indians, they are still incapable of handling their own 
affairs, evidenced in part by the fact that their lands would not only be lost to 
them by taxation, but also, the money would be dissipated on inconsequential 
items 

4. The Indian as a whole, is proud of his home and is equally proud of the fact 
that he owns something, if only his allotment. 

Other reasons may occur to you, but Mr. Harold M. Slater, our attorney here 
with Mr. Robert Johnson, insists that someone speaks for us who is capable of 
logically and chronologically presenting our views in opposition. 

Furthermore, it is necessary that we inform the committee the names of per- 
sons desiring to speak in our behalf. Therefore, and if agreeable, we wish that 
you would immediately contact the committee and get your name of record for 
such purpose. 

I may be asking too much of you in the foregoing but this is a matter very close 
to my heart. Therefore, I do hope that you may find it convenient to accom- 
modate us. 

Would you please let me hear from you as soon as possible? 

Yours truly, 
(Mrs.) MINNIE Evans. 
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Law Orrices, O. R. McGurre, 
Washington 5, D. C., March 9, 1954. 
Re 8S. 2748 and H. R. 7318. 
CLERK, COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Sir: Mrs. Minnie Evans, the chairman of the Prairie Band Tribal 
Councillors of the Potawatomie Indians, returned to her home following her 
testimony before your committee in opposition to the above-entitled bills, and 
obtained a petition, signed by some 73 Pottawatomie Indians living on the 
reservation in opposition to the bill. 

She has sent me a copy thereof which I enclose herewith with her request 
that if at all possible this petition be made a part of the hearings in the said case. 
Please advise me whether that can be made a part of the hearings at this late 
date. I have in mind the fact that the transcript and exhibits may have been 
sent to the Public Printer. 

Very truly yours, 
O. R. McGutre, 
Attorney of the Prairie Band of Potawatomie Indians. 


PorrAWATOMI PRAIRIE BAND, 
MAYETTA, KANS., INDIAN RESERVATION, 
February 27, 1954. 
To the United States Senate and House of Representatives: 


PETITION 

We, the undersigned members of the Prairie Band of Potawatomie Indians, 
hereby petition the Congress of the United States to vote against and refuse to 
enact into law, either Senate bill No. 2473 or House bill No. 7381, or any part 
of the same which would include the Pottawatomi Prairie Band Indians as we 
are unalterably opposed to such legislation, and our ancestors have likewise been 
opposed since 1861 to taking our lands in severalty and having patents issued 
to us for the same, and the removal of the protection of the United States 
Government over us. We desire to hold our lands in common and as nontaxable 
tribal property. 

MINNIE EVANS, 
(And 79 others). 

Senator Warxkrins. All right, Mr. Wahwassuck, you may state your 

name and residence. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN WAHWASSUCK, MEMBER OF THE TRIBAL 
COUNCIL OF THE PRAIRIE BAND OF POTAWATOMI INDIANS, 
ACCOMPANIED BY THEIR COUNSEL, 0. R. McGUIRE, WASHING- 
TON, D. C. 


Mr. Wauwassuck. My name is Mr. John Wahwassuck. I reside 
in Jackson County, State of Kansas. I live on the reservation, rural 
route, Delia, Kans. It is rural route 2. 

Senator Watkins. What is your occupation / 

Mr. Wanwassuck. I haven’t got any. 

Senator Warkins. What do you do fora living? 

Mr. Wauwassuck. That is what I have been wondering. 

Senator Warkins. Do you farm? 

Mr. Wauwassvck. No. 

Senator Warkins. Are you an Indian? 

Mr. Wauwassuck. I am an Indian. 

Senator Warkrys. Of full blood? 

Mr. Wauwassuck. Yes, a full-blooded Indian. 

Senator Warkins. And you do not have any occupation and you do 
not work? 
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Mr. Wanwassuck. I haven’t got any occupation of any kind. 

Senator Warkrns. And you do not do any work of any kind? 

Mr. Warwassuck. I don’t do any work of any kind. 

Mr. McGuire. Ask him why, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Warxrins. We will give him an opportunity to explain 
that. Iam interested to know. 

Mr. McGuire. You have to ask him the specific question. 

Senator Warkins. Why was it, Mr. Wahwassuck, you do not work? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. Well, the reason why is that I am 54 years old 
and it won’t be very long, now, until the white man won’t hire me 
any more for woodcutter work. During, I imagine about 1923, after 
aman is passed 50 years old, then he is just like an old horse, and he 
has passed his age of work. 

Senator Warkins. Were you working up until recently ? 

Mr. Wauwassuck. That is right. 

Senator Warkrins. Where / 

Mr. Wanwassuck. I just worked everywhere. 

Senator Warkrns. What kind of work did you do? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. Labor. 

Senator Warkins. That is what I was trying to find out in the 
first place, I asked for your occupation now. 

Mr. Wanwassuck. I can’t understand these words you people use 
on me here. 

Senator Warxkins. You have been using about the same kind « 
words I am using, and I am trying to make it so you can underst: — 
If you do not understand, just say you do not understand; and then 
we will try to get it in language that you do understand. 

You stopped working when ? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. Well, I don’t know just the exact dates. 

Senator Warkrns. About when? How many years has it been 
since you worked ? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. I don’t know. I wouldn’t know exactly the 
dates at all. 

Senator Warxrns. Are the employers refusing to hire you? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. Recently. 

Senator Warxkins. Just recently ? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. Yes, it has been about 8 months. 

Senator Warxkins. Eight months since you worked ? 

Mr. Wanwassvuck. Yes, sir. My wage scale was very meager. 

Senator Warkins. What kind of work were you doing the last 
time you worked ¢ 

Mr. Wauwassuck. Construction and one thing and another. And 
I couldn’t stay no place no one time; it was just here and there. 

Senator Watrxkrns. Have you ever gone to school? 

Mr. Wanuwassuck. Very little. 

Senator Watkins. Where? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. Here at Haskell. 

Senator Warkins. How many years were you at Haskell? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. I don't suppose I was there over 6 months, or 
8 months at the most. 

Senator Watkins. Why did you not stay longer? 

Mr. Warwassuck. On account of my health. 

Senator Warkrns. Are you in good health now ¢ 

Mr. Wanwassuck. I think T am. 
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Senator Warkins. You were a young man. I take it. when vou went 
to Haskell ¢ ' 

Mr. Wauwassuck. Yes. 

Senator W ATKINS, Is Haskell the only place you went to school ? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. I went to some rural schools. 

Senator Warkins. What is that / 

Mr. W AHWASSUCK. To some rural schools. to district schools, or 
whatever you might call them. 

Senator Warkrns. White man’s schools? 

Mr. Wauwassuck. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkins. In the neighborhood of the reservation ? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. That is mght. And I couldn’t get along with 
the white man and the white kids. They told me to get out. That is 
the way it is down at the reservation at all times. The Indian 
children and the white children can’t get along. 

It is just the way it is all over. The Indian children are different 
from the white children, and they seem to not understand one another. 

Senator Warkins. You seem to have learned to speak the English 
language fairly well while you were at that school or somewhere else. 

Mr. Wanwassuck. I just learned it like being among you people 
here. People would talk and I would ask them the meaning of what- 
ever they were talking about. That is the only way I could learn. 

Senator Warkins. Do you have a family ? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. Yes, sir. 

Senator Watkins. How many / 

Mr. Wanwassuck. About 11. 

Senator Warkins. Eleven children and your wife ¢ 

Mr. Wanwassuck. Yes. 

Senator Warxins. Are they at home now with you ¢ 

Mr. Wanwassuck. They are scattered all over. 

Senator Warxins. They have gone to school; have they not? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. ‘Two of them went to Oklahoma. 

Senator Watrkrns. They have gone to the white schools ¢ 

Mr. Wanwassuck. No. They went—I guess you could classify it 
a white school, to South Dakota to that Catholic school. ‘They are all 
white schools. Nevertheless, that is the way I take it, any school you 
go to is a white man’s school, regardless of what kind of school it is. 
It is a white man’s school. 

Senator Warxtns. They all speak the English language; do they 
not ¢ 

Mr. Wanwassuck. Oh, yes. 

Senator Watkins. And they are working now, are they ! 

Mr. Watwassuck. I suppose. 

Senator Warkrins. They live on the reservation ¢ 

Mr. Wauwassuck. They are off and on the reservation. 

Senator Warkins. How many are on the reservation with you ¢ 

Mr. Wauwassuck. I have two. 

Senator Warkrins. Two out of the 11? 

Mr, Wanwassuck. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkins. Are they all married ? 

Mr. Wauwassuck. No. 

Senator Warktins. These two who are with you are not married ? 

Mr. Wauwassuck. They are not married. 

44734—54—-pt. 11-4 
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Senator Warkins. Those that are married are not living on the 
reservation, is that right ? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. No. These two little ones are down here at 
Oklahoma. 

Senator Watkins. Do any of your married children live on the 
reservation now ? 

Mr. Wauwassuck. No, they can’t exist and couldn’t exist there. 
It isa miracle to me how they are existing. 

Senator Warkins. I take it you are opposed to this bill. 

Mr. Wauwassvuck. That is right. 

Senator Warkins. And you want this condition to continue that you 
have now, where they cannot exist on the reservation ? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. Well, I always took the attitude that it was the 
responsibility of the Federal Government to have superv ision. 

Senator Warkrns. I understand the House Members have a quorum 
call. Would you like us to proceed while you are away? 

Representative Berry. If you will. We will try to get back. 

Senator Warkins. We will be very happy to have you back. Do 
you want to tell the committee why you oppose this bill? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. Well, yes. I will tell them the reason I oppose 
this bill. One particular reason is that it has been the responsibility 
of the Federal Government to supervise the Indians, as I see it. 
After all, our welfare is in a pretty critical condition right at the 
present day. Not only that, but the people that are on the reserva- 
tion are in pretty bad shape. They cannot farm; they cannot do 
anything. 

Senator Watkins. Why can they not farm ? 

Mr. WauwassucKk. They haven’t got any money. 

Senator Warxtns. Do they have any land? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. They have got land but no money. 

Senator Warkrtns. Is it good land? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. No, it is not good land; it is rocky. 

Senator Warkrns. If you have money it would not do any goo 
to try to farm it if it is not good land ? 

Mr. Wauwassuck. No, that is right. 

Senator Warkins. Is all of the land rocky ? 

Mr. Wanwassvuck. Most of it is rocky: only a very small portion of 

, along the streams, is good land. The white man has got that. 
They have all of it. 

Senator Warkrns. That was originally given to the Indians and 
allotted to them; was it not ? 

Mr. Wanuwassvuck. It wasn’t given to the Indians. The Indians 
bought it, from 1846 up to now. 

Senator Watkins. Well, the Indians bought it. Then what hap- 
pened to it after you bought it / 

Mr. Wanwassvox. After the Indians bought it, the Secretary of 
the Interior and some of the Government officials went to work and 
made an allotment act. 

Senator Watkins. And by that they gave it out to individual 
Indians / 

Mr. WauwassvcKk. That is right. 

Senator Watkins. Ninety acres apiece / 

Mr. Wanwassucx. Whether they wanted it or not, they went ahead 
and put it out there and told them to take it. 
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Senator Watkins. That was this good land along the creeks? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. Yes, sir. 

Senator Watkins. And the Indians did not take it ? 

Mr. Wauwassuck. The Indians they were swindled out of what 
land they really actually had, all of the good land. That is why I 
say the white man is just like a fox. He is a fox, and he will take all 
of the good land which the poor Indians have. I am still poor. All 
we have been living on all of these years is promises, and promises and 
promise upon promise. We still haven’t accomplished anything as yet. 

Senator Warkins. Let us get back to this land. You say the white 
man got all of the good land, but you told me the Indians bought the 
land ? 

Mr. Wauwassuck. Eleven miles square—it was 30 miles square. 

Senator Warxins. And the land, good land, was allotted to the 
Indians? 

Mr. Wauwassuck. That is right. No, it was all allotted to the 
Indians. I don’t say that they picked out one particular good piece, 
I said all of it. 

Senator Warkrns. It was allotted? 

Mr. Waunwassuck. Yes, and I covered the whole territory. 

Senator Watkins. And now what happened to it when it was 
allotted ¢ 

Mr. Wanwassuck. They started selling them off. 

Senator Warkins. Who, the Indians? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. Yes. 

Senator WaTkKiNs. That is what we are trying to find out. The 
Indians then sold off the good land and the bad land as well ? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. They compelled them to sell it. 

Senator Watnrins. Who compelled them to sell it ? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. By a system. The Government had a system 
whereby the Indian, for example, my wife had a piece of land, and 
this is my story. My wife had a piece of land, and it was 80 acres. 
I wanted to build on my property, or either on hers, either one. The 
man’s name is Robert Miller that was a big racketeer at that time. 

Senator Watkins. A big what? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. A racketeer, a land-graft man. He would go 
over there and say—well, my wife went to the Indian agency, I and her 
went together. Mr. Snider was superintendent at that time. I said, 
“Mr. Snider, I want to build a house in 1 of the 2 places, and we 
have trust money here in this office.” “Well,” he said, “John, I don’t 
know. You ask Bob Miller, and no.” I said, “I thought you were 
the superintendent, no.” He said, “You ask Bob Miller if you can 
reserve perhaps 2 acres.” And Bob Miller was renting these 2 prop 
erties of 80 acres at that time. He said, “You talk to Mr. Miller first.” 

So I went to Mr. Miller and I said, “Mr. Miller, I want to reserve 
2 acres. I would like to build over there on 1 of the 2 places.” “Well,” 
he said, “I will tell you, John,” he used some pretty bad language, 
“IT am not going to reserve you 1 acre, not even a half an acre, and 
vou get that through that head of yours.’ ‘ 

“Well.” I said, “what am I going todothen? Mr. Snider told me to 
come over here and ask you to reserve 2 acres; and I have got some 
trust money over there at the Indian office, some trust funds.” “No,” 
he said, “I am not going to reserve not | acre.” 
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So in about a week he came over there and he said, “Mrs. Wahwas 
suck, I want you to go to the Indian office.” And I said, “Wait a 
minute, if she woes, I go too. ? 

So Mr. Snider said, “The best thing for you to do if you want to 
build, Mrs. Waliwassuck, you are going to have to sell that land 
because Mr. Miller has got that for 4 years, and we are not going to 
reserve 1 acre of it for you to build on.” 

“Well,” my wife said, “you are going to have to sell.” Well, I told 
my woman then, “I am not going to do it and I am not going to let 
you because after all if you sell that piece of property they are going 
to continue just selling this off, like they are doing today, to other 
people.” 

Senator Warkins. Was this land that you are talking about an 
allotment which your wife had 4 

Mr. Wanwassuck. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkins. And she accepted it ¢ 

Mr. Wanwassuck. We didn’t have to accept it. 

Senator Warkrns. The lady who was on, Mrs. Evans, said some 
thing about they didn't accept these allotments ? 

Mr. Wauwassuck. They didn’t accept it; it was forced on them. 
For an example, my allotment there, they told me, “Well, there is yours 
over there.” They told Mrs. Evans, “There is yours over there.” And 
so on and so forth: they said, “That is yours over there, and that 
belongs to you.” This land is not held in common any more. 

Senator Warkins. Do you have any of that land? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. I have got 70 acres. 

Senator Warxins. Of the allotment ? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warxtns. What do you do with it? 

Mr. Wauwassuck. I rent it out. 

Senator Warkins. You get the money ? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. Through the superintendent, yes. 

Senator Warxrns. I do not care how you get it. Do you get the 
money ¢ 

Mr. Wauwassuck. Sure. 

Senator Warkins. How much do you get for it? 

Mr. WAHwWASSUCE, $160. 

Senator Warkins. That is $2 an acre? 

Mr. Wauwassuck. $160. 

Senator Warkrns. Does your wife have an allotment as well ? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. No, that is what I just got through telling you. 

Senator Warkins. Did you get one too? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. Sure. I just got through telling you that my 
wife is the one they compelled to sell that 80 acres. 

Senator Warkrins. Did she sell the 80 acres ? 

Mr. Wauwassuck. She had to sell it. 

Senator WarKINs. She does not have it now / 

Mr. Wanwassvck. That is right. 

Senator Warxrins. And you are the only one who has any left ‘ 

Mr. Wauwassuck. That. is right. 

Senator Warkrns. Did she get the money for the property that 
was sold ? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. No, sir. All they handed her was a piece of 
paper every time she wanted to buy something. 
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Senator Warkins. Did they give her credit in the agency for the 
money ¢ 

Mr. Wauwassuck. I don’t know what you call it. For an example, 
if you want to buy a horse you just write a piece of paper; and when 
you get through, maybe you put it this way, they say, “Sign this. 

Senator WaArKINs. They eave her something for the land? 

Mr. Wauwassuck. Yes, 

Senator Warktns. And she used whatever she got, vou used that to 
buy things with? 

Mr. Wauwassuck. Yes, sil 

Senator Warkins. Do you know how many things she bought with 
it ? 

Mr. Wattwassuck. No, I don’t. The only thing was, what we put 
the house up with is the trust funds; that is what we put that house 
up with. 

Senator WarktNs. You did not put it up with any of the money 
you received from the sale of the land ¢ 

Mr. Wauwassuck. No; that is right. 

Senator Warkrins. What was the price supposed to be of the land 
she sold; how much was she supposed to get for it? Now I used 
the word “supposed” because I think that you used that once. 

Mr. Wanwassuck. , | don’t know, I couldn't say. 

Senator Warktins. Do you not remember 4 

Mr. Wauwassuck. I don’t remember. 

Senator Watkins. Who did she sell it to? 

Mr. Wauwassuck. I don’t even know that. 

Senator WaATkKINs. Is vou wife here with vou now ? 

Mr. Wauwassuck. No; I was going to bring her here with me. 

Senator Warkrins. Did you not help with the transaction; do you 
not know who she sold to ? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. No; I do not. No, sir. Whenever they sell 
Indian land, regardless of who you are with, married to or anybody 
elso——— 

Senator Warkins. They do not tell you anything about it? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. No, sir. 

Senator Warkins. Not a thing? 

Mr. Wauwassuck. No, sir. 

Senator Warkins. They do not tell you how much you are going to 
get, who is to get the land, or who is buying it? 

Mr. Wauwassuck. No, sir; that is the absolute fact. That is the 
way they did that particular allotment. I know that because my wife 
is the one that they did that to. 

Senator Warkins. Now let us go on with your reasons why you are 
opposed to that bill. Perhaps I have not asked you all of the questions, 
but you tell me if you have more reasons, let us hear them. 

Mr. Wauwassuck. My reason is I don’t think that he is capable, 
or I don’t think he has the knowledge; and I don’t think he has the 
ability to handle or transact his business. Of course, you might say, 
just like you told me a little while ago, I talk pretty good English. 
But yet at the same time I am proud of some of our Indian people 
here in the United States that pick up English very easily, and yet 
they are not educated. There isn’t any of them that has a college 
degree, or there isn’t any of them, I would say, that has a high-school 
education; very few of them even passed grade school. I myself was 
one of them. 
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Senator Warkrins. You mean you did not pass grade school ? 

Mr. Wauwassuck. No, sir. 

Senator Warkins. But you did learn how to work at labor, at vari- 

ous types of labor jobs. 

Mr. Wanwassuck. Just like a horse. 

Senator Warxkins. Like a what ¢ 

Mr. Wanwassuck. Like a horse. 

Senator Warkrins. Well, a horse could not do quite the things you 

were doing / 

Mr. Wauwassvuck. I don’t know about that. Now when you are 

being bossed by somebody else, you can’t do what you want to do. 

Senator Warkins. But you can do what the boss wanted you to do? 

Mr. Wauwassuck. Sure, just like a horse. 

Senator Warkrns. You said labor. Now did you work with a 
ick and shovel, or did you work in an industry! I would really 
ike to know the kind of work you did. 

Mr. Wanwassuck. Construction and so on and so forth. 

Senator Warkins. What did you do on construction ¢ 

Mr. Wauwassuck. Digging ditches and what they call founda- 

tions for some big buildings like this. 

Senator Watkins. Did you dig them with pick and shovel ? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. That is right. 

Senator Warkins. Now that is what we are trying to get, you could 

have told me that in the first place. You did that kind of work? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. Yes, sir. 

Senator Watkins. And are you able now to work, physically, | 

mean ¢ 

Mr. Wanwassvuck. I think that I am. 

Senator Warkins. Did you ever try to get a job? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. I tried and tried and tried. 

Senator Warxtns. But you do not have any job. 

Mr. Wauwassuck. No, sir. 

Senator Warkrins. And you do not have any income ? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. No income. 

Senator Warkrns. Do you not get some welfare help from the State 

and the county ¢ 

Mr. Wanwassuck. No. 

Senator Warxins. Do you have money on deposit somewhere that 

you live on? 

Mr. Wanwasswuck. I wish that I had. 

Senator Warkins. Now answer my question, do you or do you not / 
I am wondering how you live, you do not have any money and you do ° 
not work. I am not being nosey, but I want to know your condition, 

and if you are a tribal chieftain, I want to know. 
Mr. Wanwasswuck. I am on the tribal council. 
Senator Warkrns. I have been told that in some places we have all 
chiefs and no Indians. 
Mr. Wanuwassuck. You have got something now, that is right. 
You have really got it in the bag. What was it you were asking me, 
now ¢ 
Senator Warxkrns. I was trying to find out how you live. Since 
you do not have any money and you do not work, I would like to 
know how you are doing that? 
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Mr. Wauwassuck. In the first place, my children give me a little 
assistance. They come home on weekends. 

Senator Warkins. Well, they work? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. Yes, they work; they come home and sometimes 
they don’t work. Sometimes there is bad weather. 

Senator Warkins. What kind of work do they do? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. Labor, pick and shovel, and so on and so forth. 

Senator Warxtins. I take it that your children at home are boys, 
then ? 

Mr. Wauwassuck. Some of them. 

Senator Watkins. You only have two of them, as I remember, that 
you said lived at home? 

Mr. Wauwassuck. Yes, boy and a girl. 

Senator Warkins. So your son helps you, and does your girl work, 
too? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. Yes. 

Senator Warkins. She does not work at pick and shovel work, 
what does she do? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. She works down there at the Seamore packing 
house. 

Senator Watkins. Now we are getting somewhere. The Indians 
do have an opportunity to work if they want to work; do they not? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. Well, it all depends. 

Senator Watkins. On what, for instance? 

Mr. Wauwassuck. Whether he is really segregated or not. 

Senator Warxkrins. Now, you know what you are talking about 
when you say “segregated” 

Mr. Wanwassuck. Yes, 1 do. 

Senator Warxins. What do you mean by that ? 

Mr. Wauwassuck. There are differences between races. 

Senator Warxins. Well, I can understand, but you say that you 
are segregated and they will not take you because you are an Indian? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. That is r ight, the people won't take you because 
you are Indian. 

Senator Warkins. You could have fooled me easily if you had 
come to me for work. I never would have known that you are an 
Indian. 

Mr. WauHwassuck. I am going to tell you something. 

Senator Warkins. And I know Indians pretty well, too. 

Mr. Wauwassuck. I am a full-blooded Indian. 

Senator Watkins. I am taking it for granted that you are. But 
you could have fooled me easily and I would not have known. 

Mr. Wanwassuck. I can talk better English than I can Indian. 

Senator Watkins. That is good; that 1s an acomplishment. 

Mr. Wanwassuck. If these people here at Mazetta had the right 
kind of supervision, I think that they would get along very well. 

Senator Warxins. What do you mean by the “right kind,” and tell 
us about that ? 

Mr. Wauwassuck. Well, from what I could see of other people, and 
other races of people, they treat their people, or clients, or whatever 
you might say, a whole lot better than we are being treated. 

Senator Watkins. You are not satisfied with the way you are being 
treated ? 


Mr. Wanwassuck. That is right. 
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Senator Watkins. And that has gone on for years and years and 
years ¢ 

Mr. Wanwassuck. Yes, sir; that is why I say we have been living 
on promises and promises, one right after another. 

Senator Warkins. You would like to continue living on promises, 
I take it, and you do not want any change now; you want it to go on 
as it is? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. Well, that is what I say; it makes no difference 
what we do, or make a complaint, it doesn’t seem that we have ac- 
complished anything. 

Senator Warxins. That is what I will probably agree with you on. 
You are not satisfied with what you have, and we are trying to get 
something for you, yourself, that you could run at this time. 

Mr. Warwassuck. That is something else, however. Mrs. Evans 
is the chairman of the tribal council, Wahbnosah and I are members 
of the council. They gave us what they call a constitution and bylaws. 

And all right, we goahead. We try to do business for our tribe and 
the Indian himself, just like I say, it is hard for him to understand. 
He is like myself. But I understand feelings better than I could any- 
body else. That is why I am here today. They gave us a constitu- 
tion and bylaws for the purpose of trying to manage the present 
Indians that are down there. But on that one particular point that 
I wanted you people to realize and recognize; that we only have one 
that we are empowered with. 

Senator Watkins. What is that ? 

Mr. Warnwassuck. One that we are empowered with, through the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

Senator Warxtns. And the one is the Indian Act? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. That is in alphabetical form, and it goes down 
“a.” “b.” and “ec.” I think Mr. Head knows something about that. o1 
the Secretary of the Interior knows it. 

Mr. Head is a pretty good friend of mine. 

Senator Warkrns. I have not been able to get out of you just why 
you are dissatisfied. You are dissatisfied with what you have and it 
has not been good. That is not the reason why you want to go on 
because it has not been good ? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. We are not capable of paying taxes. There 
would not be enough there to raise on those families to even pay taxes. 
If you were compelled to pay taxes, you could not raise enough grain 
on that particular piece of property to pay taxes. If we would go 
out and work, we still would not make enough money to pay that. 

Senator Warxrins. I cannot imagine the county trying to collect 
taxes on a piece of worthless land. They do not ordinarily do that 
because it would be sold for taxes and the State would have it on its 
hands. They would have to sell it again and again and again. 

Did you live in North Topeka ? 

Mr. Wanwassvck. That is right. 

Senator Warkrns. When you were down there you worked for the 
Santa Fe Railroad Co. ? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warxkins. As a laborer there? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. Yes, sir. 

Senator Watkins. Why did you leave that job? 

Mr. Wauwassuck. Racial segregation. 
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Senator Warkins. Racial segregation ? 

Mr. Wauwassuck. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warxrns. Well, they knew you were an Indian when you 
went there; did they 

Mr. Wanwassuck. Not for quite a while. 

Senator Warkins. Not for quite a while? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. No, sir. 

Senator Warkrns. Did you tell them you were an Indian when 
you went there? 

Mr. Wauwassuck. Yes; Mr. Goble asked me what nationality I 
was. Mr. Boble said, “I want to know what nationality you are.” 

Senator Watkins. And you told him? 

Mr. Wauwassvuck. Yes; I told him. 

Senator Warkrins. You told him thetruth? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. Yes, sir. 

Senator Watkins. And he did not turn you down and say you could 
not havea job because you were an Indian ¢ 

Mr. Wauwassuck. That is right. 

Senator Watkins. Sothere was not any race feeling there ? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. No; that is between him and I. 

Senator Warktiys. He was the boss; was he not ? 

Mr. Wauwassuck. He was the boss: that is right. 

Senator Watkins. How much were you paid per day when you 
worked at the railroad ? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. The wage scale was at that time when I first 
began work I got 75 cents an hour. 

Senator Watkins. How many hours? 

Mr. Wauwassuck. Eight hours a day. 

Senator Watkins. When was that, about what year ? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. About 1942. Mr. Hyde made-recommendations 
for me to go to the Santa Fe. He gave me a little slip of paper. 

Senator Watkins. They were anxious to get men then; were they 
not ? 

Mr. Wauwassuck. That is right. Regardless of what nationality 
you were, you were hired just the same. 

Senator Warxkins. And you worked there until recently; did you 
not ‘ 

Mr. Wauwassvuck. Yes, about 8 months ago. 

Senator Warkrns. About 8 months ago. 

Mr. Wauwassuck. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warxkins. During the time you were there, that is, from 
1942 to about 8 months ago, you were getting 75 cents an hour? 

Mr. Wauwassuck. No; the wage scale there now, under our union 
order there was that those wage scales vary. 

Senator Warxkins. They are more than they were? 

Mr. WanwassvucKk. That is right. 

Senator WarkKIns. You were getting more money than 75 cents an 
hour? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. Yes; $1.54 an hour. 

Senator Warktns. You were not doing so badly then, were you ? 

Mr. Wanwassvck. I could not keep up with it, at the rate of $1.54 
an hour, 8 hours a day. 
Senator Watkins. How many days a week? 
Mr. Warnwasswck. I believe it was 40 hours. 
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Senator Warkins. Now, did they discharge you? 

Mr. Wauwassuck. They had to; I quit. 

Senator Warkins. What was that? 

Mr. Wauwassuck. They had to; I quit. 

Senator Warkrins. You quit? 

Mr. WAuwassuck. That is right. 

Senator Warkrns. They did not say “You’re fired,” did they ? 

Mr. Wauwassuck. No. 

Senator Warkrins. You just quit on your own account ? 

Mr. Wauwassuck. That is right. 

Senator Warkrns. And you could have gone on working ? 

Mr. Wauwassuck. No; I couldn't. 

Senator Warkrins. Why is that? 

Mr. Wanuwassuck. They made it so miserable for me that I had to 
quit. 

Senator Warkins. What did they do? 

Mr. Wanuwassuck. They drove me from the time I hit that place, to 
the time I quit. 

Senator Watkins. They wanted you to keep on working while you 
were on the job? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. Sure, and I was the only one that was working. 
The rest of them stood around. 

Senator Warktns. You were the only one? 

Mr. Wanuwassuck. Yes, sir. It was a freight-house crew. 

Senator Warxrys. The others sat around and you had to do all of 
the work? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. There you are; yes. 

Senator Watkins. And so you just quit, that was too much? 

Mr. Wanwassvck. I couldn’t stand it. That is why I said I was 
just like a horse. 

Senator Watkins. Then you moved to the reservation ? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. Moved back to the reservation and where I orig- 
inally belonged. 

Senator Warxrns. And the principal reason why you want to carry 
on, as I get it from what you have said, is because you have not been 
treated right on the reservation; and they are all dissatisfied but you 
do not want that situation changed ? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. I don’t want, or I am not able to pay taxes. 

Senator Warkrns. You never have paid any taxes, have you? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. No; not as yet. 

Senator Warxrns. You have never had to pay any income taxes, 
I take it, with the family you had of 11 children? 

Mr. Wanwassvcx. A little, very little. That is why I said I 
couldn't pay it. 

Senator Watkins. What is the value of the property that you own 
now ? 

Mr. Wanwassvck. You would have to ask somebody else on that. 

Senator Warxkins. You don’t have any idea what it is worth? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. I don’t have the least idea. And I don’t know 
the valuation of any kind of property, or real estate, or Jand or any- 
thing about it. 

Senator Warkins. Is it good farming ground? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. No, it is upland. 
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Senator Watkins. Rocky / 

Mr. Wauwassuck. Roc ‘ky land. 

Senator Warkins. Is it good for grazing ¢ 

Mr. Wauwassuck. It would be good for grazing if they would put 
it to grazing. 

Senator Warkins. Well, you have, as I remember, $2 an acre 
rental per year for it so it could not be very good grain ground ¢ 

Mr. WAHuwassvck. No, it is not good. 

Senator Warkins. Did you ever ask to find out how much it would 
cost you if you had to pay taxes on that piece of ground / 

Mr. Wauwassuck. No, I haven't, I never. 

Senator WaTkKiNs. I judge from what you say and what the other 
witnesses have said, that the folks do not have ‘anything so I do not 
see how you would have to worry about taxes. The property is not 
worth anything; i it will not produce anything. And that is all of the 
rental you can have. I do not see why you should worry about taxes. 

Mr. Wanwassucx. The only thing that I am proud of, is that we 
have got a home, whether the land is worth anything or not, we have 
gota place to go to. 

Senator Warkins. | am not acquainted with your Kansas law, but 
1 would assume that on a home, such as you have talked about, that 
you probably would have very, very little tax to pay and it would 
not amount to anything. If you could earn $1.54 an hour, you would 
be just like white people. They have to pay taxes on their homes. 

I do not have any further questions. If you would like to say 
anything further, you go right ahead. 

Mr. Wauwassuck. I have nothing further to say. The only thing 
that I wanted to say at the present time w as that I was going to 
mention that even our Indians say, for example Charley Bennet who 
has some children and there are 5 families in that | particular house, 
about 2 rooms, that is the situation on that reservation. There are 
several others just like that. And there is George Metsato down 
there. He has a place down there that is about 2 or 5 families in that 
1 particular house. 

Senator Warkins. What kind of a house is it / 

Mr. Wauwassuck. Just a frame building. It is like any ordinary 
house. I think that there is about 2 or 3 rooms in that house. 

Senator Warkrns. Is it a farm, a good farm ¢ 

Mr. Wanwassuck. Yes, I don’t know whether it is or not. It is 
just like mine. 

Senator Watkins It is rocky $ 

Mr. Wanwassuck. Yes, it is rocky. 

Senator Watkins. And it is not worth farming? 

Mr. Wauwassuck. No, but they farm it. For what little meager 
living they can get out of it, they farm it. 

Senator Watkins. And you have not any idea of how much taxes 
would be levied against a piece of land of that kind 

Mr. Wauwassuck. No, sir. 

Senator Watkins. And you cannot do anything with it because the 
Government has control of it. You could not sell it and dispose of 
it, without getting permission from the Government ¢ 

Mr. Wanwassvuck. Well, that is what the Government wants to do 
with it now, I guess. 
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Senator Warkins. You cannot even rent it without Government 
permission, can you? 

Mr. Wauwassuck. Well, I don’t know. 

Senator Watkins. Did you not have to get the agent’s permission 
before you could lease this ground ? 

Mr. WaHWaASsSUCK. Oh, ves. 

Senator Watkins. And you want it to continue that way; you want 
to have to go to the agent? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. If we get a good superintendent, we might be 
— to exist. 

ator W ATKINS. I cannot promise you that you are going to get 
any iii one than you have had. I think that you have had some 
good ones. But you do not like them and you are dissatisfied with 
them. 

I cannot understand a man of your apparent intelligence why you 
would want to go on with that kind of a situation ? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. I have no intelligence. I don’t know what you 
mean by that. 

Senator Warkins. We do not want to harm you. The reason J 
am asking some rather searching questions is to find out your actual 
situation. Now, really if you are giving up anything that might 
hurt you, and I cannot see, for the life of me, how you are giving up 
anything; your property is not worth very much, it does not bring 
you any ine ome ; it costs money to keep an Indian agent out there, and 
the supervision and bookkeeping on it. I would think that you 
would know enough when you are dissatisfied with the other fellow’s 
activities and that you would know at least when he is wrong; other- 
wise, you could not point out and say that he has not been doing the 
things that he should do. 

If you know what is wrong you ought to be able to correct it. 

Mr. McGuire. I think he put his finger on it when he said he had 
leased a home. 

Senator Warktns. He could still have his home. You do not un- 
derstand that this legislation proposes to take his home away from 
him ? 

Mr. McGutre. But he can sell it. 

Senator Watkins. Do you not think he ought to be able to sell it? 

Mr. McGuire. 9 says not and his tribe says not. If vou get him 
drunk, he will sell i That is the way a lot of that land was taken 
out. Wecan put that on and give you the his tory of it. 

Senator Warxkrns. The United States would have a terrific job on 
its hands if it took over all of the drunks in the United States and 
tried to keep them from doing things they should not do. 

Mr. McGuire. It is our position that this legislation throws right 
in the face of this 100 years of history. 

Senator Warkins. We are trying to improve the situation that is 
very unsatisfactory. 

Mr. McGuire. But these Indians think, and I must say I agree with 
them, that this would not improve it, but it would make it worse. 

Senator Warkins. From what I have heard today, I do not see 
how it could make it much worse. 

Mr. McGuire. It would make it worse if a man has no home at all. 
Even if it is a cabin that he can stay on, he has something. 
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Senator WATKINS. I take it that this witness is not a drinking man. 

You are not a drinking man; are you? 

Mr. Wauwasswck. I drink water. 

Senator Watkins. You know what I mean. Iam paying you much 
more of a compliment than some of your own people. I think that 


you have the capacity to do many things, if you would only think that 
you have the capacity to do them, were permitted to do them, and 


had to stand on your own feet. 

Mr. Wauwassuck. I am not able to. This is one thing, and I don’t 
know how many of these people are in recognition, and I wanted 
to state ny facts in the presence of them: but Iw it] state my facts that 
we members of the tribal council come here for the purpose of being 
in opposition to this bill. That is our purpose. I have tried the best 
I could to explain for ourselves and our “ange cag here. So, therefore, 
us time goes on, | didn’t come up here for the purpos e of making a 
great big speech, but Mr. Head, while he is here and Mr. Hector, I 
would like to state it as I stated it a few minutes ago, where we have 
been deprived of our rights and duties as a tribal council, we have 
been left in the dark all of the way through, it seems as though that 
is our situation at the present time. 

It has mostly been dictated to our tribe. The superintendents and 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs has done that. 

Now, I just stated a little while ago the thing that we had in mind 
in regard to the bill here is that we do not want anything to do with 
that bill. There have been bills pending time and time again for the 
purpose of emancipating the Indian from the Federal wards of the 
Government. Time and time again, and every time it comes out, it 
comes out in a different form. 

For myself, I am not too well versed on laws or anything like that, 
but, nevertheless, | think anything that is in the purpose of introduc- 
ing bills for the purpose of the Indians, I see that everything looks 
as though it is very detrimental. 

I thank you. But, Mr. Head, I want you to verify my statement 
here, and Mr. Hector. 

I have here a brief that was made of the constit aes and bylaws of 
the meeting of the Prairie Band Indians, November 21, 1858. I just 
got through stating a little while ago that we had pe one article in 
this constitution and bylaws under which we were empowered to do 
anything. That is, “a” handling the tribal claims. That is the only 
one we have. It is making inquiries, recommendations, and sugges- 
tions, pertaining to tribal problems and general welfare. That was 
taken away from the tribal welfare by counseling with the Indians 
on the reservation and providing they slip in such things as farm, edu 
cation, and of lease and so on. 

Those vn we have never had a chance to do anything with. That 
is “b” and “c.” 

Mr. Heit. Ww hat was it you wanted me to verify, Mr. Wahwassuck ? 

Mr. Wanwassuck. I was just saying before these peop le here that 
we only had one provision or article that we benefited by, and that was 
this one here. 

Mr. Heap. I think I will give this to Mr. Hector. 

Mr. Wanwassuck. I want you to verify it. Are you not the area 
clirector ? 
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Senator Warkrns. We will put them on the stand. We have some 
questions that we will ask them. 

Mr. Heap. I have never seen that. 

Senator Warkrns. I will say that we have conducted an extensive 
investigation of the witness as to his own activities and the work he 
was doing. He has been working for the Santa Fe Railroad up to 
about 8 months ago. He was finally getting around $1.54 an hour. He 
left the railroad freight office because they made him do all of the 
work and the rest of them just stood around. 

He has finished his testimony unless you gentlemen have some ques 
tions. 

Very well, since there are no more questions, we will call the next 
witness. 

Senator Warkins. State your name and your place of residence, 


please. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES WAHB-NO-SAH, MEMBER OF THE TRIBAL 
COUNCIL OF THE PRAIRIE BAND OF POTAWATOMI INDIANS, 
ACCOMPANIED BY THEIR COUNSEL, 0. R. McGUIRE, WASHING- 
TON, D. C. 


Mr. Wanp-No-saH. My name is James Wahb-no-sah. 

Senator Warkrns. Tell us what your occupation 1s. 

Mr. Wanp-no-san. I would like to give my address. It is Rural 
Route 2, Delia, Kans. 

Senator Warkins. What is your occupation ? 

Mr. Wanups-No-saH. I have none. 

Senator Warkrns. You are not employed at the present time / 

Mr. Waups-No-saH. No. 

Senator Warkrns. How old are you? 

Mr. Wans-Nno-san. 52 years old. 

Senator Watkins. Have you gone to school in the past ¢ 

Mr. Wanp-Nno-saH. Yes. 

Senator Warkrys. Tell us about your education ? 

Mr. Wanp-no-san. I do not have much education, just about 7 
months. 

Senator Warktns. Where did you go to school ? 

Mr. Waunp-no-san. Wittenberg, Wis. 

Senator Watkins. You went to the Indian school ? 

Mr. Wanps-Nno-sanH. Yes, sir. 

Senator Watkins. When was that? 

Mr. Waupn-no-san. In the fall of 1916 and the spring of 1917. 

Senator Warkins. Was that the only period of your life that you 
were in school? 

Mr. Wanp-no-san. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkins. How long have you been unemployed / 

Mr. Wanp-no-sarr. About 3 months. 

Senator Warkins. What did you do when you were employed ? 

Mr. WAHB-NO-SAH. | was working for brick construction. 

Senator Warxkrns. Where was that? 

Mr. Watip-Nno-saH. In Shawnee County, Kans. 

Senator Warkins. What kind of work did you do? 

Mr. Wanps-No-sauH. Pick and shovel work. 
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Senator Warkins. You did not operate any of the big machinery ? 

Mr. Wans-no-sau. Oh, no; no, sir. 

Senator Warkrins. A hand shovel is what you meant ? 

Mr. Wanp-Nno-san. Yes. 

Senator Warkrns. How long did you work at that job? 

Mr. Waunp-Nno-san. About 10 days. 

Senator Watkins. You have been employed a great part of your 
life, have you not, up to this time? 

Mr. Wanp-No-san. No, sir. 

Senator Warkrns. Did you ever work for yourself ? 

Mr. Waups-No-san. Yes. 

Senator Warkins. Did you run a farm? 

Mr. Watis-Nno-san. Yes, sir. 

Senator Watkins. On the reservation / 

Mr. Waup-no-san. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkins. How many years! 

Mr. Wanp-no-sar. In 1923 to 19: 

Senator Warxkrns. You still have ene farm ¢ 

Mr. Waus-No-saH. Yes, sir. 

Senator Watkins You are living on it now? 

Mr. Waunp-No-saH. No: I am renting. 

Senator Warkins. I do not care to pursue this any further. I 
wanted for you to get a chance to be acquainted with us a little bit. 
Would you go ahead and tell us what you wanted to say cal then the 
members of the committee will probably ask you some questions. Will 
you go ahead and tell us what you want to say ¢ 

Mr. Wanp-Nno-san. I am here to represent my tribe of Indians, 
Prairie Band of Potawatomi Indians, residing in the reservation near 
Marietta, Kans. I know my tribal Indians have no education and no 
money to pay taxes on our lands. The net income from our land is 
below the figure of tax value. For that reason, I oppose in behalf of 
tribal Indians this bill which is in Congress. 

Representative Wrestianp. Could I ask a question here? 

Mr. Wab-no-sah, you say that your are renting this farm now? 

Mr. Waup-Nno-sau. Yes, sir. 

Representative WestLanp. Do you own any land? 

Mr. Wanp-No-sau. Yes. 

Representative Wesrianp. Well, if you own land, could you tell 
me why you are renting it? 

Senator Warkins. I understood him to mean that he owned land 
but he was not using it himself and he is renting it to others? 

Representative WesrLanp. You are renting the land to someone 
else ¢ 

Mr. Wanp-No-sau. Yes. 

Representative WersrLanp. I understood he was renting some land 
and living on a farm, Mr. Chairman. 

How much do you get in rent ? 

Mr. Wanps-no-sau. $50 for the pasture. 

Representative WrestLANb. $50 a month or a year, or what ? 

Mr. Wanp-Nno-san. A year. 

Representative WestLanp. You get $50 a year? 

Mr. Waup-no-sau. Yes; for the ] pasture. 
Representative WesTLanp. Is there any other income? 
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Mr. Wanp-no-san. I inherited land of my father, one-fourth of 
SU acres. 

Representative Wrstitanp. Well, the total income, or all of the 
money that you are getting then from this rent of the land that you 
own is $50 a year, is that right ? 

Mr. Wanes-Nno-san. And some grain; yes. 

Representative Westianp. What would that be worth? 

Mr. Wane-no-san. Around about $75. 

Representative WestTLANp. In other words, you get $50 in rent and 
about $75 worth of grain a year? 

Mr. Waups-No-san. Yes, sir. 

Representative WrestLanp. How many acres is that land? 

Mr. Wanp-No-san. You mean the total? 

Representative WrsrLanp. Yes; the total that you are getting this 
rent for? 

Mr. Wans-no-san. One hundred and three and two-sixths. 

Representative WrestLANp. That would be about 103 acres? 

Mr. Wanp-no-san. Yes, si 

Representative WesTLanp. ‘Could you tell me what the taxes would 
be on that land if it were taxable? 

Mr. Wanp-No-san. No; I have no idea. 

Representative WesrLanb. Do you have any idea at all? 

Mr. Wanpn-no-san. No. 

Representative Westianp. I wonder if the attorney might give us 
any idea on that? 

Mr. McGuire. I do not know, because that land is not generally 
taxed out there. 

Representative WrestLanp. I understand the reservation land is not 
taxed, but what would the taxes be on a similar 103 acres off the 
reservation ? 

Mr. McGurre. I am not a native of Kansas so I could not tell you. 

Representative WestLanp. You are opposing this bill basically be- 

‘ause you would not have enough money to pay your taxes on the land, 
is that right, Mr. Wahb-no-sah ? 

Mr. Wanps-Nno-san. That is right. 

Representative WrestLanp. Would you be in favor of this bill if it 
were put in the bill that Indians would not pay taxes on their lands for, 
let us say, 5 years, until you could get going a little better? Would 
you then be in favor of the bill, do you think? Suppose, we say no 
taxes for 5 years on your land. 

Mr. Wanp-no-san. No. 

Representative WresrLanp. You still would not like it? 

Mr. Waup-no-san. No. 

Representative WrestLanp. Could you tell me why? 

Mr. Wauns-no-san. Because I expect to live another 30 years. 

Represent: ative WestLAnp. Sure, so do I, and then you would have 
to pay taxes for 25 years, is that right ? 

Mr. Waup-No-san. Yes, 

Representative WestLanp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Suurorp. In following up Mr. Westland’s question, 
where do you live? You rent out your land, and where do you live? 

Mr. Wartp-No-sau. I live on my father-in-law’s allotment. 

Representative Suurorp. How many children do you have? 

Mr. Waups-no-san. I have no children. 
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Representative Suurorp. Do you have to pay him rent for the use 
of his land? 

Mr. Waup-No-san. No. 

Representative SHurorp. How many acres does he have? 

Mr. Waup-no-sau. He has 80 acres there where I live. 

Representative Suurorp. How many are living with him ? 

Mr. Waunp-no-sau. My wife and myself. 

Representative Suurorp. And your father-in-law lives there, too? 

Mr. Wanp-Nno-san. Yes. 

Representative Suurorp. Just the three of you? 

Mr. Waunp-no-san. Yes, sir. 

Representative Suurorp. What income do you have or do you have 
to pay him rent ? , 

Mr. Waup-no-sau. No, sir. 

Representative Suurorp. Do you farm his land? 

Mr. Wanp-No-sau. No, sir 

Representative Suurorp. Who does farm his land? 

Mr. Waup-no-san. A white man. 

Representative Suurorp. Well, does he rent? Does your father- 
in-law rent thut to the white man ? 

Mr. Wanps-No-sAH. Yes, sir. 

Representative Suurorp. How much rent does your father-in-law 
vet ¢ 

Mr. Wanp-Nno-saH. I cannot answer that. Do you mind if Mr. 
Hector answers that ? 

Representative Suvrorp. Does your wife do any work at all except 
around the house ? 

Mr. Wanp-no-san. What was that? 

Representative Suurorp. Does your wife work out anywhere? 

Mr. Waup-No-san. No. 

Representative SHurorp. She stays at home? 

Mr. Wanp-No-saH. Yes, sir. 

Representative Suurorp. I think that is all. 

Representative Berry. Well, you were talking about the Indians 
on this reservation not having an opportunity for an education. 

Mr. Wanp-No-saH. Yes, sir. 

Representative Berry. How far do they have to go to school? Do 
you have a school at Delia? Is there a public school there? 

Mr. Waup-No-san. Oh, yes. 

Representative Berry. Do some of the Indian children go there? 

Mr. Wanp-no-saH. No 

Representative Berry. Do they have a school at Marietta / 

Mr. Wanp-No-sAaH. Yes. 

Representative Berry. Do some of the Indian children go there ? 

Mr. Wanp-Nno-saH. A few. 

Representative Berry. How many, would you say ? 

Mr. Wann-Nno-saH. Five are going to high school. 

Representative Berry. How many go to the grades? 

Mr. Waups-no-saHu. Around 10. 

Representative Berry. Do some of them go to school at Hoyt? 

Mr. Waup-no-saH. No, not at the present time. 

Representative Berry. Do some of them go to school at Emmett? 

Mr. Wanp-No-san. No. 
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Representative Berry. Do you havea town on the reservation ? 

Mr. Wanp-no-san. A store, yes. 

Representative Berry. Where is that ? 

Mr. Waus-no-sau. Is is about one mile and three-quarters west of 
the center of the reservation. 

Representative Berry. Do you trade there? 

Mr. Wans-no-saH. No. 

Representative Berry. Where do you trade? 

Mr. Wanp-no-sau. In Grove, Kans. 

Representative Berry. Where is that ? 

Mr. Waus-No-saH. Nine miles south of the reservation. 

Representative Berry. What I would like to find out is where do 
most of the children that live here go to school ? 

Mr. Wanps-no-sauH. To the public schools. 

Representative Berry. And are there any public schools inside the 
reservation ? 

Mr. Wans-No-san. Yes. 

Representative Berry. Those are operated by the county or the 
school district, are they ¢ 

Mr. Wanps-no-saH. I cannot answer that. 

Representative Berry. The tribal council has nothing to do with it 
and the Government has nothing to do with them, have they ? 

Mr. Wanp-no-san. I know the tribal council has nothing to do with 
it. I donot know about the Government officials. 

Representative Berry. Is there anything else that you object to 
other than getting title to the land? If it was not for the title on the 
land, would you approve of this bill and would you just as soon this 
bill passed ? 

Mr. Waup-No-saH. I don’t quite understand. 

Representative Berry. If it was not for the question of titles, would 
you cbject to this bill going through ? 

Mr. Wanes-no-san. Land titles? 

Representative Berry. In other words, you do not want to get a 
patent to your land? 

Mr. Wans-No-san. No. 

Representative Berry. Is that the only thing that you object to in 
this bill? 

Mr. Wanps-No-san. Yes. 

Representative Berry. That is all? 

Mr. WaAunB-No-sAH. Yes. 

Representative Burry. If your land did not go on the tax list, you 
would not care, would you, whether the bill passed or not ? 

Mr. Waue-no-san. I do not quite understand you. 

Representative Berry. I mean that you do not want your land to 
goon the tax list. Is that what you are objecting to? 

Mr. Waunp-no-saH. That is right. 


Representative Berry. If your land did not go on the tax list, yow 


would not care about the rest of the bill and you do not object to the 
rest of the bill? 
Mr. Wanp-Nno-san. In this bill, I do not understand the rest of it. 
Representative Berry. You do not understand the rest of it ? 
Mr. Wans-no-saH. No, just that particular part there. 
Representative Berry. Did you talk it over with your lawyer and 
did he tell you anything about what else was in the bill? 
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Mr. Waups-No-sau. No. 

Representative Berry. What does your name mean ? 

Mr. WaupB-No-saH. What is that ? 

Representative Berry. What does your name mean ? 

Mr. Wans-no-sau. Wahb-no-sah means in the dawn. 

Representative Berry. I think that is all. 

Senator Watkins. Do you have any other income than you get from 
renting your land? ee 

Mr. Waups-No-saH. No, sir. 

Senator Watkins. You and your wife have to live off that sum of 
money ¢ 

Mr. Wanpn-No-sau. In part, yes. 

Senator Watkins. How do you get your living? 

Mr. Waus-No-saH. We live off the old man. 

Senator WaTKINs. He puts up the mone y for you ¢ 

Mr. WaAnbB-No-sAH. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkins. You are able-bodied and you can work? 

Mr. Wanps-No-saH. Oh, no. 

Senator Warkins. Are you sick? 

Mr. WaAnb-No-saH. Yes. 

Senator Warkins. What is the matter and what is your trouble ? 

Mr. Wanp-Nno-san. Well, I couldn’t explain that. 

Senator Warkrns. You do not necessarily have to do it and if you 
are not able to work and if you are not able-bodied, that is another 
thing. 

Mr. WaAHB-NO-SAH. According to the Veterans’ Administration, [ 
am 100 perce nt disabled. 

Senator Warkins. You get the money from the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, then, do you not? 

Mr. Wanps-no-san. No, I have been trying to get it for the last 
several years and I can’t get it. 

Senator Warkrns. They say that you are 100 percent disabled and 
you do not get any money ? 

Mr. Waup-No-san. That is right. 

Senator Warkrns. Do you have any papers advising you that you 
are 100 percent disabled ? 

Mr. Wanp-No-san. It is on file with the Veterans’ Administration 
office in Kansas City. 

Senator Warkins. You served in the Armed Forces of the United 
States? 

Mr. Wanp-No-sau. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkins. Where did you serve? 

Mr. Watp-No-sau. In the States. 

Senator WarkKrins. In ve Army ? 

Mr. Wab-NO-SAH. nb sl 

Senator Warkins. How a were you in there? 

Mr. Wab-No-saH. : Six months and twenty-four days. 

Senator Warkins. You have not received any aid from the Gov- 
ernment ¢ 

Mr. Wanp-No-san. No, sir. 

Senator Warkrns. You have received none whatever ? 

Mr. Waups-No-saH. No, sir. 
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Senator Warkins. You have been trying for several years now to 
get this relief from the Government on the theory that you are 100 
percent disabled ? 

Mr. Wanp-No-san. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkrns. Did they tell you why you cannot get the relief 
if they tell you that you are 100 percent disabled ? 

Mr. Wanp-no-san. What was that, again? 

Senator Warkrns. | ~ put it this we : Ee) say to you that you 
are 100 percent disabled, but why do they say you cannot get any 
relief or any help? You know that others who are disabled get he ‘Ip. 

Mr. Wanp-No-san. Because I cannot get any evidence. I cannot 
substantiate my claim, even though I have four affidavits notarized 
affidavits. 

Senator Warkins. You told me once you worked for 10 days for 
this construction company. : 

Mr. Wab-No-sau. Yes. 

Senator Warkins. Why did you quit that job? 

Mr. Waunps-Nno-sau. Some white men came in there and crowded 
me out. 

Senator Warkrns. How long ago has it been since you worked at 
that job? 

Mr. Waups-no-san. About 2 or 3 months ago. 

Senator Warxrins. And you were able to do the work all right? 

Mr. Wanps-No-saH. Well, not very good, no. 

Senator Warkins. Well, the construction company did not dis- 
charge you or did not fire you, did they ¢ 

Mr. Waunp-no-sau. I don’t know. 

Senator. Watkins. You said some white men crowded you out, 
and what do you mean by that? How did they crowd you out? 

Mr. Wanp-no-san. Well, they told me they got some men here 
that have been working for them. 

Senator Warxtns. Did they say you could not work any more? 

Mr. Wanp-no-san. They didn’t say. 

Senator Warxtins. Did they tell you to come back to work? 

Mr. Wanps-no-san. No. 

Senator Warxrns. Did they tell you they were dissatisfied with 
your work? 

Mr. Waup-no-saun. No. 

Senator Warkins. This was work with a shovel, shoveling the 
earth ? 

Mr. Wanp-no-sau. Yes. 

Senator Warxrns. Was it heavy work? 

Mr. Wanp-no-san. No, it was not. 

Senator Warkrns. But you could do it all right? 

Mr. Wanp-Nno-sau. For a little while; yes. 

Senator Watkins. Did that trouble which you have which disabled 
you occur in the Army ? 

Mr. Wanp-no-san. Yes. 

Senator Watkins. But you had no evidence of it? 

Mr. Waups-no-san. That is what they tell me. 

Senator Warkins. You think that you do have evidence of 
Was there an accident or did it come about as a result of disease ? 

Mr. Wanp-no-san. It was an accident. 
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Senator Warxins. Have you tried to get work anywhere else, other 
than the construction company ? 

Mr. Wanp-No-sau. Yes. 

Senator Warkins. Many times? 

Mr. Waup-no-san. Yes. 

Senator Watkins. Did you get work? 

Mr, Waunp-Nno-sau. Yes. 

Senator Warxins. Where else did you work? 

Mr. Waups-no-saH. The Benje Construction Co. 

Senator Watkins. How long did you work there ? 

Mr. Waup-Nno-san. Seven days. 

Senator Warkrins. Did they discharge you or fire you? 

Mr. Waup-no-san. They fired me. 

Senator Watkins. Why was that? 

Mr. Wans-no-saH. Because I can’t stand the work. 

Senator Warkrns. You could not stand the work? 

Mr. Wans-no-san. No. 

Senator Warxins. Other times, did you seek employment ? 

Mr. Wauns-No-sau. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warxkrns. Did you get employment ? 

Mr. Waup-no-sau. Yes. 

Senator Warxkins. What would happen? How long would you 
work when you would get these jobs? 

Mr. Waup-Nno-sau. From 2 weeks to 4 months. 

Senator Warxins. Did the Veterans’ Administration doctors ex- 
amine you ¢ 

Mr. Wans-no-saun. Yes. 

Senator Watkins. Do you have any paper from them saying that 
you are thoroughly disabled? 

Mr. Waus-No-saH. Yes, 

Senator Warxins. Do you have those papers with you ? 

Mr. Wanps-Nno-sau. No, I was not expecting that question. 

Senator Warxtns. The reason I am asking you is that it is aside 
from this entire question but if you are 100-percent disabled, I think 
that you ought to be helped anyway that we can help you to get your 
disability and benefits, providing of course you come within ‘the law. 
It would seem to me that if you are 100-percent disabled, something 
ought to be done about it, or at least to determine finally whether you 
are one who can take advantage of the law. 

Mr. McGuire. We can get that taken care of in Topeka by local 
counsel there. 

Senator Watkins. How long has it been since you were told that 
you were 100-percent disabled ? 

Mr. Wanp-no-san. In 1948, 

Senator Warxktins. That was in 1948? 

Mr. Waup-No-sau. Yes. 

Senator Watkins. I think that is all. 

Mr. McGuire. It is probably that they cannot establish that it is 
service-connected. That is probably where the difficulty is. 

Senator Warkins. That is all unless the members of the commit- 
tees have some further questions. 

Mr. McGuire. I would like to make a short statement, Mr. 
Chairman. 
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STATEMENT OF 0. R. McGUIRE, ATTORNEY, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
COUNSEL FOR THE PRAIRIE BAND OF POTAWATOMI INDIANS 


Mr. McGuire. My name is. O. R. McGuire, an attorney with offices 
in the Southern Building this city. Prior to my entering private prac- 
tice, I served for some 21 years in the Government service. In 1945, or 
about that time, Mr. Robertson, of Topeka, Kans., who had been rep- 
resenting the Potawatomi Indians, associated me with him in connec- 
tion with a bill that was pending in Congress, which is not material 
and which did not pass. During that time, there was passed the In- 
dian Claims Commission Act of 1946 and the Prairie Band Indians 
retained his firm as counsel in the case and they associated me with 
the claims as attorney of record here in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Robertson has since become rather ill, and 1 have been carrying 
on alone. 

This matter came up of this legislation and they were unable to 
handle it there in Topeka because of Mr. Robertson’s illness, and the 
Indians asked me to come up here with them and assist them in what 
I could in connection with it. I have had a little correspondence with 
the authors of the bill, and I am going to ask permission to introduce 
in the record as a part of my remarks the letters which I received from 
the Senator and Congressman, together with copies of my replies. 

The position of these Indians, as I understand it, is that they have 
assured me and as I know from other correspondence with Mr. Robert- 
son they have been unalterably opposed to any legislation of this 
character which would have the effect of giving them patents to land 
and recording the patents and having to pay taxes and this would 
give the individual Indians the right to sell that land. 

This is nothing new with this Prairie Band of Indians. These 
Indians originated around Chicago and Illinois and Indiana and by 
the treaty of September 26, 1833, they were promised land in Iowa, 
in western Iowa, and the treaty commissioners told them that it 
should be their land and home forever. They had not much more 
than arrived in Iowa and lit their campfires until the Government 
began to negotiate with them to move farther west. At the same time, 
there was a group of the Potawatomi Indians who had been moved to 
the Osage country in eastern Kansas. There were about five or six 
thousand of these Indians to begin with, at this time, and finally, in 
1946, they did negotiate another treaty with them, whereby the United 
States paid them $850,000 for 5,909,000 acres of land and charged 
them $87,000 of that for a reservation 30 miles square near Topeka, 
Kans., including this Jackson County that we have been talking about 
this morning. 

The various groups of Indians were combined in the treaty of 1856 
into the Potawatomi Nation and they were moved to this territory 
in 1847. Very soon thereafter, again, the Government began to talk 
to them about going to the territory to the south, the Indian country, 
which is now Oklahoma, and Indian territory. Finally, they nego- 
tiated a treaty in 1861, which some of these Indians have referred to, 
which provided in effect that those Indians who wished to do so could 
take allotments of land in severalty, of certain acreage stated in the 
treaty for each Indian adult, child, and so forth, and that they could 
apply for a certificate of competency from the court and if he secured 
that then he could sell it. 
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This Prairie Band, the representatives of whom are here, would 
have nothing to do with that treaty. They would not send any dele- 

gates down ‘there and they would not sign it and they prepared a 
written petition that the chief signed and “submitted to the President 
of the United States for submission to the United States Senate in an 
effort to prevent the ratification of the treaty because they objected 
to the allotment of the land in severalty. They objected to the division 
of the territory and the breaking of the promise that was contained 
in the 1846 treaty, that this land which thes had paid for should be 
their land and home forever. That is in the law. 

But, no attention was paid, apparently, or at least it did not stop 
the action and they went ahead and ratified the treaty, and some two- 
thirds, or 1,400, of the group of Indians left at that time, elected to 

take their land in sever ralty and they did that and did take it in 
severalty. Most of them received certificates of competency and they 
sold the land and then they were without homes or lands. 

By the way, this 11-mile-square reservation was set aside for these 
Prairie Band Indians, and they were to hold that in common. 

Representative SHurorp. That was in the treaty of 1861, and it wa 
so provided ? 

Mr. McGuire. Yes. The Indian bands were known as the citizen 
band Indians and there was a surplus lot of land there. Why there 
should have been any surplus, when they had these Indians up here 
in the 11-mile-square reservation and why should they have not had 
their third added to their reservation, I don’t know. Nevertheless, 
the Government proceeded then and provided in the treaty that the 
Government would sell that land for them. It was sold to the Leaven- 
worth & Pawnee Railroad for $1.25 an acre, in coin, and they were to 
divide the money with them. 

Well, as I say, those Indians, and I will not pursue that because it 
has nothing to do with this, who took their land in severalty, disposed 
of their land and disposed of the money. Of course, there were some, 
or a few, that did not dispose of their lands, and their descendants 
are still living in that country, a few of them. But the great bulk 
of these people did. They had no money and no home and so the 
Government then finally bought them a reservation in Oklahoma and 
moved them down there. That is where they are yet and, inci- 
dentally, when they moved them down there and put them on that 
land, they took away from them their right to dispose of the land 
without Government approval. They were willing enough for them 
to dispose of it as competent Indians in Kansas but when they got 
to Oklahoma they could not do that without the approval of the 
Government. 

I think it is quite right and I think the mistake was made in the 
first instance. Now, these Prairie Band Indians remaining up there 
in this area 11 miles square, protested this treaty, this 1868 treaty, 
under which the land was sold. They refused to accept the division 
of their allotments in severalty and have them capitalized and for 
many years up to 1908 these Prairie Band Indians received their 
annuities per capita. They have not changed since 1861 their oppo- 
sition to taking land in severalty, or each Indian fending for himself 
and becoming a citizen, because they seem to realize that from experi- 
ence, not only were there citizen bands, their brother Indians in the 
Potawatomi Tribe, but also the surrounding Wyandots and the Kaw 
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Indians and others that were located in the territory. That is their 
position now. 

They onject to it for the same reason they objected then, because 
they feel a greater sense of security; that at least they can hold onto 
the land; at least they can have a home. 

Now, the difficulty and danger of what this bill provides is this: 
I have been out there on the reservation in connection with the prepa- 
ration of these cases and I went out there and looked at it. I did not 
go all over it but I saw part of it and saw how the Indians live, and 
I think it would be very much worthwhile if the members of this 
committee or if a subcommittee of this committee would look at it 
themselves and go out there and see how they live. The land is rough. 
It is good grazing land, but it is not good farming land except on the 
streams, as you have been told. I did not see anything, and this was 
in the height of the growing season, in crops growing except gardens 
and a few things like that. I doubt seriously and I think they are 
absolutely correct when they say they do not produce enough on one 
of those farms to pay the taxes, even if they are only twenty or 
twenty-five dollars a year and have enough to feed their families and 
buy their clothes and what not, and this is the first time these Indians 
have had an opportunity since 1833, and certainly since 1846, to come 
here to the committee and state their opposition to the Government 
breaking its promise that this could be their land and their home 
forever. 

They want to continue that way. I appreciate, and I would like 
to see, economy as much as anybody, and I would like to see the 
budget balanced, but we cannot balance it at the expense of these 
poor helpless people. That is what they are. I had some experience 
with these Indians, or with Indians, when I was a very young boy 
in Oklahoma. They do not seem to be able to do a white man’s work. 
I have never seen one yet that would do it. So I am merely stating 
what their position is, as their attorney. 

Now, to say that you are going to give them additional rights, that 
is only superfic ially true. It appears so on the record, but the fact 
of the matter is that if this bill were to go through and they were 
forced to take their lands under a patent, a great many of them, 
addicted to liquor, would dispose of the lands and the money would 
be squandered, and then where would they and their families be? 
There is no more open land that United States can buy and send these 
Indians to as they did the Citizens Band back in 1861 and 1862. We 
do not want those Indians and they do not want to be beggars on 
the streets of Topeka and the streets of the West. 

As you have heard it said, there was segregation, or rather, dis- 
crimination, and I think that is the word they want, with respect to 
employment. I do not think it is so much discrimination because they 
are Indians; it is because of the fact that, generally speaking, you 
cannot get as much work out of an Indian as you can out of a white 
man. ‘There is some difference. 

In 1908, when I spoke of not being able to get these Indians to 
agree to the commutation of their annuity, the Government in 1908 
acting under statutes which said the agreements should be negotiated 
with the tribe, the agents of the Government went out there and 
negotiated the treaty not with the tribe as formerly, but with the 
individual Indians. They talked to some of them at a meeting, but 
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then the rest of them they hunted and searched around and found 
them where they could and some of them lived up in Wisconsin and 
they went up there and got some of their signatures, and they re- 
ceived a majority of 2 or 3 votes. 

So, they commuted their annuities and it only paid them $10 a 
year, but they paid them a lump sum of $208, but that took away 
from them the money they generally used to buy seed. At that time, 
very few of those Indians did or could sign their names to the com- 
mutation agreement. They could not read or write in English, and in 
taking testimony in one of these cases that we have pending or we 
had pending before the Indian Claims Commission, a number of 
those Indians had to testify through an interpreter. We had the 
interpreter and the record will so show. 

Now, it is my understanding that these Indians have or did have 
about $3,600 on deposit with the Treasury, and that is not quite the 
correct amount but I do not know what that amount is. It is a very 
small amount because they received no moneys from the Government, 
and this comes from the matter of Indian moneys they have earned 
perhaps for minors and things like that, or products and funds that 
have gone in there. It is a small amount. 

I knew of their poverty and I tried to get this committee to act 
through a subcommittee and take this testimony in Kansas on the 
reservation where they could go out there and see them because these 
Indians are not able to pay for coming here. 

They have asked for an advance, and they have gotten it, and no 
doubt it is charged to this small sum for three of them to come. That 
is to oppose legislation which they have never asked for, and have 
been steadily opposed to it all along. 

Now, to exempt them for 5 years would not be any benefit to these 
Indians. It would be a benefit for 5 years, yes, but what is going to 
happen after the 5 years. The taxes would be sl: apped on. “WwW hy is 
Jackson County and Kansas State authorities so anxious to get these 
Indians apparently to receive patents and attempt to collect the 
taxes from them when they would not accept the patents ? 

Now, I know that has hi appened. If you are interested in that rec- 
ord, I think we can find it for you. I do not blame the people of 
Kansas for wanting to collect the taxes, but still the Government can- 
not or should not violate its promise of 1946 and withdraw that protec- 
tion. I think that that is all I have to say about it. 

Representative Berry. I did not get a chance to hear the final state- 
ments of your testimony, Colonel McGuire. How many times have 
you been out there ? 

Mr. McGuire. Just one time. 

Representative Berry. What would be your solution, and what do 
you think should be done? 

Mr. McGutre. Well, one thing, we have had no consistent policy. 
a study of the records for the past 150 years in connection with these 

‘ases shows me that almost with every change of administration, or 
cane of secretaries, there would be a change of policy. 

Representative Berry. That is not confined to the Indian depart- 
ment, is it ? 

Mr. McGuire. It is particularly disturbing when you are dealing 
with the Indians. They do not know what they are told to do. It 
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keeps them confused. If we could have a consistent policy, it would 
be helpful. 

I do think the Government at present has embarked upon a very 
sensible program of having rather first-grade men as area directors 
and paying them enough that you can get first-rate men for those 
jobs. 

Now, the men who are actually on the reservations, of course we 
cannot pay them as much, and you cannot get as good men; but with 
an active vigilant area director who can keep a pretty close rein on 
these men in the field, I think that is a good thing. I think we should 
do whatever we can to persuade the Indians to let their children go 
to school. 

Representative Berry. Do they not go to school ? 

Mr. McGuire. Very reluctantly, in most instances. The Indians 
love their families very much, and they do not like to have their 
children sent away to boarding schools. 

Representative Berry. But on this reservation is there not suffi- 
cient schools within reasonable range so that they could all attend ? 

Mr. McGutre. The difficulty there, Congressman, is this, as has 
been mentioned : If they send them to a white school, the white children 
and the Indian children fall out and they fight. There is all kinds 
of difficulties there. The problem is very great and the Indian chil- 
dren stay home. 

I think if you had a school on the reservation for Indians with per- 
haps some educated Indians to do the instruction work, you would 
find a good deal of popularity with it. 

Representative Berry. I live on an Indian reservation, and I have 
for 25 years. My people are Sioux. In my experience where these 
Indian children have an opportunity to go to school with the white 
children, we have no difficulty. 

Mr. McGurrr. You do not have too many of them. There you have 
a great many more white people and just a few Indian chil iren. 

Representative Berry. As to the ratio in the town of Mission on 
the Rosebud Indian Reservation, there are at the present time more 
than a third more Indian children than there are white children. It 
depends on the school. 

Mr. McGuire. Perhaps you could get someone from the Rosebud 
Reservation to go down there and show those people how to handle 
this thing. Certainly, they do not get along now. 

Representative Berry. How are ‘they going to learn to get along 
50 years from now if they cannot get along now? 

Mr. McGuire. That is the reason I think there ought to be an effort 
to feed them into the schools. We have been trying to civilize the 
Indians for at least a century and a half, and we do not seem to have 
made a great deal of progress. 

Representative WestLaAnp. I would like to interrupt this conver- 
sation a bit. 

Mr. McGuire has made a few statements here, some of which I 
certainly disagree with, and I certainly disagree with your last state- 
ment. I know quite a few Indians in my State, for example, that 
are getting along fine, and I do not like any broad statement like 
that to go into the record. 

Mr. McGurre. I was talking about this reservation. 
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Representative Wersttanp. You were making a pretty general 
statement there; therefore, you have told about the Potawatomi 
Tribes here. I realize that the history of this country and the treat- 
ment of the Indians perhaps has not been good. But by the same 
token, I understand that you are suing the Government now in claims 
for those dam: ges. 

Mr. McGutre. That is right. 

Representative WerstLanp. Therefore, they are getting represen- 
tation for any mistakes, or errors of omission or commission, that 
our Federal Government has made. 

Mr. McGuire. May I interrupt? 

Representative Westtanp. No. And you are making that claim 
right now. I understand that you do not have a general contract 
of representation for this tribe, which is certainly normal when an 
attorney appears for them, or for any tribe. 

Normally, a contract is agreed by the Secretary of Interior. There- 
fore, you are here, in my opinion ‘at least, and I may be wrong, very 
ex officio. 

Mr. McGuire, If you want to know about that, I have stated on 
the record how that h: appened. 

Representative WrstLanp. The purpose of this committee I am 
positive, is to help Indian tribes achieve a full status in the country. 
I do not believe that there is any intent on the part of the committee 
to force Indians into any status that they do not desire. In my dis- 
trict, in the State of Washington, there are a great many Indians that 
want to assume full citizenship status, that are quite willing to pay 
the taxes on their lands in order to achieve that status. 

Where a tribe, such as the Potawatomis here, claim they do not 
want it, it still has to be proven to me that this tribe does not want 
it because we had an earlier testimony from Mrs. Evans that out 
of some 600 to 700 Indians living on this reservation, there were only 
100 votes against this bill. 

I would like to know how the other 500 or 600 feel. Where they 
do not want to achieve a full status, then I do not believe it is the 
intention of this committee to force them into it. 

Mr. McGuire. If the committee will just take them out, that is 
good. But so far as this appearance is concerned, I have full appear- 
ance. I appear as associate attorney with Mr. Robertson, and the 
assignment is before the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. I am the 
attorney of record before the Indian Claims Commission in each case. 
I represent the Wyandots and two or three other tribes. 

Representative WestLanp. There is no record, so I am told, of 
a contract with your firm for general representation of the Potawa- 
tomis. 

Mr. McGourtre. I was asked to because Mr. Robertson could not 
come, and the Indians asked me to come up here and help them. 

Representative WrestLaNnp. I wanted that as a matter of record, that 
there is no contract. 

Representative Berry. Do you have any other questions, Mr. 
Shuford ? 

Representative SHurorp. I have no questions. 

Representative Berry. I would like to ask this question. I do not 
know whether you are in a position to answer or not. Suppose that 
the Government, through the Indian Department, would enter into a 
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contract with the school districts and with the counties, however their 
schools are run, whether by county or school district, to maintain or 
to pay for the cost of education, or to make a payment in lieu of taxes 
either for law enforcement, or for roadbuilding, or for schools, and 
so forth. Do you think that that would help the situation any ¢ 

Mr. McGurtre. It would certainly be a step forward, I think. It 
is unfair to ask the people of Kansas, for instance, to establis h schools 
down there and pay for them out of their own pocket when, of course, 
they cannot tax the land. 

Representative Berry. Is this discrimination a result of the failure 
of the Government to carry its share? 

Mr. McGuire. I do not know that that is it. I think it is just 
where you have these children going to the same school, and just a 
small number of Indians compared with a large number of white 
people, and there seem to be antagonism built up between the children. 
Now how you can get rid of that, I really have no answer to it. It 
would seem to me that at least for certain periods, say the primary 
grades, 6, 7, or 8 eight years old, they might if they could get Kansas 
to do it establish a number of one-room country se ‘hools or something 
like that down there in the reservation and send the children to that. 

Representative Berry. Are not the first 5 or 6 the impressive age 
of a child and is not that when he should be with the white pupils? 

Mr. McGuire. That is generally true, but the difficulty is trans- 
porting these little fellows in the buses to other sites. 

Representative Berry. They transport the white children, do they 
not ¢ 

Mr. McGurre. I know, but the Indian parents do not seem to send 
their own that way, except occasionally. In other words, you are not 
getting them into school and there must be something wrong at present ; 
and when you do get them in there is this antagonism. I think that 
that is a job for some racial or school experts to go down there and 
solve. 

I would really think that the Government has representatives here 
today of the Indian Office, and they might very well arrange to have 
some of these men that are trained, and also women who are trained, in 
the Rosebud School go down and see if they could help those people 
out in Kansas. 

Representative SHurorp. There are two or three questions that I 
would like to ask. Mr. McGuire, do you know how many Indians live 
on the reservation ? 

Mr. McGuire. I do not know exactly, but I would think that there 
are probably around 650, or from 500 up to 650. 

Representative SHurorp. How many families would that be? 

Mr. McGuire. I do not know. I believe there are some statistics 
here in one of the Government publications as to the number that are 
there. There is a large volume, and I think that you have that volume 
that has those statistics. Whether that is correct, I could not say. 

Representative Suurorp. Now, Mr. Wahb-no-sah seems to be a 
typical member of that tribe, and his income, so far as this record 
shows, is $125 a year for himself and his wife. He lives with his 
father-in-law. 

Mr. McGuire. He gets some support from him. 
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Representative Suurorp. Yes. Now, is that typical of the tribe, 
or the members of the tribe, that that is the only income that they 
have during the year? 

Mr. McGutre. From what I saw when I was there, the Indians live 
as Mr. Wahwassuck said, in a pretty poverty-stricken condition. The 
houses are very small. I saw no livestock, or very little livestock, 
occasionally a cow or perhaps a hog. 

Representative Wrstianp. Mr. McGuire, if that is the case, how 

can it be worse than it isnow? I mean, it seems to me that a tribe like 
this has reached the depths, then, and how could they be worse off than 
they are? Perhaps if they were given their, let us say, freedom, and 
do not have this idea of relying and leaning on somebody, and if they 
had thought that they had to get things for themse ‘Ives, perhaps that 
would be better. 

Apparently, from the description here you have them in the worse 
condition you could get them in, and how could it be worse ¢ 

Mr. McGutre. We did not get them in that situation. 

Representative WrestLAND. Well they are in it. 

Mr. McGuire. They got in it because I think the Government in the 
first place put them up there in a poor section. 

Representative WrestLanp. They are there now, and that is water 
over the dam. How can it be worse, and perhaps this would be better ? 

Mr. McGuire. It would just add to the misery, I can assure you on 
that, on the basis of history and experience of these tribes, of these 
Indians. You will find no doubt as to your Indians in Washington, 
unless you have people who can treat the Indian a whole lot better and 
more understandingly than we have done up to now, the same situation 
will arise there. 

It seems to me, Congressman, this is what happens: They got this 
land, and they have got a place to go to. They can put up a tent and 
they can build a cabin, and they have a home. Now, it was our hope 
that if we had any recovery in any of these Indian cases that that 
money could go right back up here before anything took place, setting 
up a trust fund for these Indians that are living, and their dependents, 
inevitably, with no provision that they can be paid out any money 
except the interest. 

Representative WrestLaAnp. May I interrupt there? I will take that 
part up first. First of all, if a judgment is rendered, and some very 
substantial judgments have been rendered, then the rest of the tax- 
payers of the country have to pay interest on that money as it sits in 
the Federal Treasury, and some of them are drawing 5 percent in- 
terest. We can only sell our Government securities at about 214 to 3 

vercent. That does not seem quite equitable, that the money should 
be allowed to stay there. 

The other point I would like to bring out is that if these people are 
afraid of losing their land, why do not you draw up a trust agreement 
for them, and put their lands in trust, so that they cannot get rid of 
them, and they can have their own trust ? 

Mr. McGutre. There is only so much work a lawyer can do. I have 
my hands full with these cases. 

Representative WestLanp. There must be some lawyers around that 
could draw up a trust, so that some scalper could not come in and take 
it away from them. 
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Mr. McGutre. I think the Government is the best trust that the 
Indians could have. 

Representative WrestLAND. Apparently it has not worked out very 
well. 

Mr. McGutre. It has not been satisfactory, I will agree. A large 
part of it has been due to that. I think the Government can do it, at 
least today with these area directors, with first-rate people. I do not 
want to say it in his presence but here is Mr. Head, and I wish you 
would look him over when he testifies. That man can get out here 
and see what is going on in all of these agencies. He can get new 
ideas, and he could go up to Rosebud and see what is going on there and 
come down to Kansas and look at the situation and say, “Why here, 
let us do something about this.” 

The trouble of it is we have not had that kind of a man in the 
Indian agency very often. We had a man by the name of Elliott out 
there in Iowa in 1833. We had Dr. McCoy that did worlds for the 
Indians in 1837 and 1838 and 1840. 

Representative Berry. The truth is you have no solution for this 
thing except to sit here in Washington and represent these people? 

Mr. McGuire. My represent: ition will be over when these cases have 
been ended. 

Representative Berry. That is your principal interest; is it not? 

Mr. McGuire. No. If we can recover the money, I do not want to 
see it wasted. I do not think it should be. I think that it,should be 
hedged about with protection that these Indians will not be brought 
to this state any more. 

Representative Berry. Suppose when you were young your parents 
had set up a trust for you to pay you $100 or $200 a month as long as 
you lived. Do you think that you would be practicing law in W ash- 
ington and have reached or attained the success that you have appar- 
ently obtained ? 

Mr. McGuire. I am certain that I would not. 

Representative Berry. And I do not think you would be in this 
room, and yet that is what you are proposing for his son. 

Mr. McGuire. I do not concede that the Indian and the Anglo- 
Saxon approach these things from the same viewpoint. What we may 
consider important, the Indian does not think is important at all, and 
vice versa. 

Representative Berry. They are very much like us. They are 
yretty much the same as us white people. You give them something, 
just a little bit less than he can live on, and he is going to live on it, 

Mr. McGuire. That is what they have now, a whole lot less. 

Representative Berry. Do you not think we can improve it? I do. 

Mr. McGuire. Not by taking their land away from them and let- 
ting them sell their land and their homes. 

Representative Berry. Does anyone else have any questions they 
would like to ask? 

Since there are no more questions, I think that the meeting will be 
adjourned. 

We will stand in recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, the mane Hy cessed at 12:45 p. m., Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1954, to reconvene at 2 p. m., the same date.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


The hearing was resumed at 2 p. m. 

Representative Berry. The subcommittee will come to order. 

The first witness that we shall call this afternoon is Mrs. Cadue. 

While Mrs. Cadue is coming to the witness stand, I have here the 
statement of Congressman Howard S. Miller of Kansas, that he has 
asked to have placed in the record, and without objection, it will be 
made a part of the record. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN Howarp S. Minter CoNCERNING S. 2748 AnD H. R. 7318 


It is my pleasure to introduce to this joint meeting of the Subcommnttees on 
Indian Affairs of the Senate and House Committees on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, representatives of the tribal councils of 2 of the 4 tribes that reside in, 
or partially in, the First District of Kansas. 

I had the opportunity on several occasions during the adjournment of Congress 
to meet with these various tribes on their own reservations to discuss the matters 
in the bills under discussion today. I wish to take this opportunity to thank 
this joint committee for giving these tribal representatives the opportunity 
to present the views of their tribes on these bills. 

Present today are: Mrs, Vesta Cadue and Mr. Ralph Simon of the Kickapoo 
Tribe; and Mrs. Minnie Evans, Mr. John P. Wahwassuck, and Mr. James 
Wahv-no-sah of the Potawatomi Tribe. 

It is my understanding that the council of the Iowa Tribe which is partially 
in the First District of Kansas and partially in Nebraska, has sent a statement. 
The tri) al representative of the Sac-Fox Tribe was unable to be present today. 


Representative Berry. Also the statement of Leonard Fee and 
George Kills of the lowa Tribe, which will, without objection, be made 
a part of the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Rvuto, NEsR., February 7, 1954. 
Hon. HuGH BUTLrER, 
United States Senator from Nebraska, 
Washington, D. C. 


Hon. Hucu Butter: A meeting was held by the Iowa Tribe of Indians in the 
States of Kansas and Nebraska on this date February 7, 1954, and all the mem- 
bers voted to protest the bill S. 2743 and H. R. 7318, providing for the termina- 
tion of Federal supervision over the property of the Sac and Fox, the lowa 
Tribe of Indians of Kansas and Nebraska and the Kickapoo, and the Prairie 
Band of Pottawatomie Indians in Kansas. 

We are not sending a delegate for the public hearing on this bill, but have sent 
a written protest. 

The members of the Iowa Tribe of Indians of Kansas and Nebraska feel that 
you should know the reasons for the protest. 

Below is a summary of the general opinion of the members; if this bill is 
passed the members would like these modifications : 

1. The members of the tribe be given the first chance to buy heirship, allotted, 
assigned, or any tribal lands on their reservation. 

2. A finance stipulation, enabling them to buy these lands through a Federal 
loan agency, guaranteeing them aid through a Federal loan, making it possible 
for them to buy their lands. This is one of the main and necessary modifica- 
tions, because there are 13 families living on assigned lands and none of these 
members have the necessary money to enable them to make the downpayment on 
these lands. This would force them off their homes. Several of these are aged, 
have large families, and are incapable of making a living other than farming. 

3. Several claims are pending against the Government by the Iowa Tribe of 
Indians of Kansas and Nebraska and the members strongly feel that all claims 
should be settled by the Government before this bill is passed. 
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As our Congressman, we feel that you will endeavor to protect our interests, 
therefore we are relying on your support. 
LEONARD FEE, Chairman, 
GEORGE KILLS, Secretary, 
Executive Members of the Iowa Tribe of Indians of Kansas and Nebraska. 
Representative Berry. Mrs. Cadue, for the record, will you state 
your name and where you reside ? 


STATEMENTS OF MRS. VESTANA CADUE, CHAIRMAN, AND RALPH 
SIMON, SECRETARY, KICKAPOO TRIBAL BUSINESS COUNCIL 


Mrs. Capur. You know my name. 

Representative Berry. Your name is Vestana Cadue, and you live 
where ? 

Mrs. Capug. Eight miles west of Horton on the reservation. 

Representative Berry. Do you have a written statement ? 

Mrs. Capur. Yes. 

Representative Berry. Do you wish to read it ? 

Mrs. Capur. This is a statement of Mrs. Vestana Cadue, chairman, 
and Ralph Simon, secretary, of the Kickapoo Tribal Business Council, 
before the Subcommittee on Indian Affairs of the Senate and House 
Committees on Interior and Insular Affairs, concerning 8S. 2743 and 
H. R. 7318 

There are some 170 Kickapoo Indians, out of approximately three 
or four hundred enrolled members of the tribe, remaining on the pres- 
ent Kickapoo Reservation, whose chief source of income is the rentals 
received from land held in trust by the Government. Through a sys- 
tem of land management in the past, all the land on the Kickapoo 
reservation has deteriorated so badly that only a fraction of its former 
productivity remains. As a result, those who depend on land rentals 
for a livelihood and those who use these rentals as a supplement to 
the meager wages received from outside employment, have had to ac- 
cept less income from their land, and an additional burden of high 
land taxes cannot be met without an appreciable lowering of living 
standards which are already far below those of our white neighbors. 

Indians of the Kickapoo Reservation are not generally competent 
to handle their own affairs in competition with their white neighbors. 
They are lacking in education and are totally unaware and ignorant 
of the many civil laws to which they might have recourse and to which 
they would be subjected. To illustrate this situation we refer to the 
revolving loan program conducted by the Kickapoo Tribe in accord- 
ance with powers conferred upon the tribe by its constitution and 
bylaws. \ total of $25,000 was loaned to the Kickapoo Tribe by the 
Government for credit operations; 58 loans were made to 25 dif- 
ferent individuals. These loans were for the purpose of assisting 
Indians in becoming self-supporting through engagement in farm- 
ing enterprises. The program resulted in practically 100 per cent 
failure in that only 2 individuals out of the 25 who were granted 
loans are yet engaged in farming operations. All the others have 
long since been forced to sell out and look to other means for a liveli- 
hood. There can be but one conclusion drawn from the above ex- 
ample. These Indians did not fail because of laziness. They were 
not qualified to handle their own affairs and made many mistakes 
from which they could not recover. With adequate supervision from 
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the Government, all these Indians could have become self-supporting 
and independent in their farming e ere me: To illustrate further, 
a corporate enterprise was established in 1942 which had as its main 
purpose the furnishing of farm machinery to Indians unable to pur- 
chase such equipment. This project was financed through a small 
rental charge to those using the equipment. Until removal of Gov- 
ernment extension personnel from the Pottawatomie Agency this proj- 
ect was entirely self-supporting. Now, the equipment is idle and de- 
teriorating through disuse, and the enterprise shows no activity for 
several years. Again only one conclusion can be drawn. A general 
lack of business acumen prevented anyone from taking over and keep- 
ing the enter y ise active. 

The economic situation of the Kickapoo Indians has been and will 
be the cause for many injust ices done those who depend on the reserva- 


tion for a living. There is never enough money in a household to 
maintain a proper standard of living. There are times when a family 
or individual will need money in an emergency. ‘To him, this is the 


all important thing in his life at that time. There are instances where 
our Indians attach too great an importance on the present situation 
without thought for the future and will forfeit future profits for a 
smaller gain if it is forthcoming immediately. Without supervision 
and control, our people will surely make improper decisions and use 
bad judgment in times of financial distress, and may thereby enter into 
legal agreements for an immediate consideration which would result in 
the disposal of their property and possessions for a fraction of its true 
value. We need Government supervision and controls in these matters 
because our people do not have a sense of values as do our white 
neighbors. 

There is a certain amount of discrimination in the public schools 
which our children must attend. Our children are often shunned by 
their non-Indian schoolmates. Growing up in this sort of atmosphere 
does little to bring out the best qualities in a child during his most 
impressionable years. There is, also, discrimination directed at our 
people when in competition with non-Indians for various jobs. In- 
dians who have equal job qualifications with non-Indians are almost 
always given the last opportunity for employment when the employer 
has a choice. We realize that this is something that only time will 
overcome ; however, it definitely has an effect on us at the present time, 
and places us at a disadvantage i in earning a living. Making our lands 
taxable would only render it more difficult for us to maintain our 
present low standard of living, and until such time as there is no 
discrimination at all, we will never be on an equal footing with our 
white neighbors. 

Finally, we feel that this bill should not become law because in doing 
so we are thrown upon the public not as assets but as liabilities. Very 
few, if any, will be able to keep the ir land if it becomes taxable. Even 
should the land be disposed of for its true value there is no assurance 
that the proc ‘eeds will be used wisely. Those who clispose of their 
lands will not be eligible for public welfare if the proceeds are dissi- 
pated before a predetermined time. These people must live in some 
manner. however. To remove these lands from a trust status will 
eventually mean that three-fourths of the reservation Indian popul: - 
tion will become public-welfare clients. We feel that our remaiming 
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land should be protected from alienation as there will be a time when 
many more of our tribesmen will return to the reservation. We wish 
to have a place to return to if it becomes necessary to go out in search 
of work and find that we are unable to wholly compete with the outside 
world. We want our lands to remain for our children and our child- 
ren’s children as was promised our forefathers when they were forced 
to move from place to place always with the assurance that they would 
be protected and their treaty rights respected. Removal of the agency 
and its employees will take from us the medium from whence we ob- 
tain advice and assistance on many of our problems, the nature of 
which no other comparable agency or office would be concerned or 
interested. We highly feel that if there be justice for a small minority 
group such as we, then we ask in all humility that our views and wishes 
be respected, that serious consideration be given to our objections, and 
that action be taken to devise a program which contains the recom- 
mendations enumerated further: 

We recommend that the Potawatomi Agency remain essentially 
as it is now, but that more attention be given to the items listed 
below. 

Recognizing the deplorable health conditions of our people and 
the lack of individual funds for medical and hospital care, we recom- 
mend that more health services be furnished. This should be in the 
nature of more funds for payment of medical and hospital care in non- 
Indian hospitals and for payment of expenses incident to the trans- 
portation of patients to the Pawnee Indian Hospital, Pawnee, Okla., 
and/or to other health centers. 

Recognizing that vocational training cannot be overemphasized, 
we recommend that the education program be modified to permit the 
enrollment of our children in the vocational schools of Haskell Insti- 
tute, Lawrence, Kans., and Chilocco Indian School, Chilocco, Okla., 
by choice rather than on a welfare basis as heretofore. 

4. The present rules and regulations governing the disposal of trust 
and restricted Indian land should be modified and relaxed to the ex- 
tent that lands involving multiple heirs could be disposed of upon 
application by the majority shareholders. The application should be 
considered without regard to the competency of anyone making such 
application or to any of the others who are shareholders. The inter- 
ests of minors, however, should be protected at all times. 

5. Sufficient personnel should be furnished by the Government to 
carry out efficiently any program of the Indian Bureau in regard to 
the recommendations made above. 

Representative Berry. Thank you, Mrs. Cadue. That isa very nice 
statement and very well prepared. Who helped you prepare it, if I 
may ask? 

Mrs. Capur. Well, when we had a council, the members of the 
tribe all said what they would like to have done, and so we wrote 
it on a paper, and we had one of our clerks type it for us. We tried 
to make it as short as we could in a businesslike way. So Mr. Mor- 
rison typed it for us. 

Representative Berry. And when was this meeting held? 

Mrs. Capur. It was held in October. 

Representative Berry. Do you have any official position in the 
tribe? 

Mrs. Capur. Well, I am chairman of the council. 
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Representative Berry. You are chairman of the council? 

Mrs. Capur. Yes. 

Representative Berry. Is your reservation an organized reservation 
under the Wheeler-Howard Act? 

Mrs. Capur. Well, I don’t know what is the Wheeler-Howard Act. 
I don’t have any understanding about that. 

Representative Berry. But it is organized ? 

Mrs. Capug. Yes; it is organized. 

Representative Berry. And you have a tribal council. How many 
on your council? 

Mrs. Capug. Just seven. 

Representative Berry. And you say there are about 170 Indians 
that belong to your tribe? 

Mrs. Capur. That are on the reservation. There are more enrolled. 
But the majority of them are out in other places. 

Representative Berry. This 170. How many families would that 
include ? 

Mrs. Capur. Well, we counted 32 homes, and there were 5 homes 
vacant. They moved to town, to Horton. 

Representative Berry. So there are about 29 families actually living 
there now? 

Mrs. Capug. Yes. 

Representative Berry. Do you have any funds? Does your tribe 
have any funds, any money ¢ 

Mrs. Capur. Well, I don’t know. There are funds there at the 
office, but I don’t know whether that belongs to the tribe or not. 

Representative Berry. Do you have an agency office here? 

Mrs. Capur. Yes. 

Representative Berry. A superintendent? 

Mrs. Capur. Yes. 

Representative Berry. How long is your reservation? The reserva- 
tion is how big? 

Mrs. Capur. Six by five miles, 6 miles one way and 5 miles the other 
way. 

Representative Berry. What kind of land is it ? 

Mrs. Capur. Well, I would say it is poor. 

Representative Berry. Poor! Rolling? 

Mrs. Capur. Well, it is rough. 

Representative Berry. Is it allotted? Has it been allotted to 
families ? 

Mrs. Capur. Well, yes. These that still have allotted lands are the 
ones that are still living there on the reservation. 

Representative Berry. And those that were not given allotments, 
most of them, have moved away ? 

Mrs. Capur. The younger generation, yes. 

Representative Berry. “Are ‘they getting along pretty well? 

Mrs. Capur. That is what made them move away, because there 
wasn’t any way of making a living there if the State owned the 
reservation. That is why they got out. 

Representative Berry. And if you held this reservation, Mrs. Cadue, 
as it 1s, for the next hundred years, it would be just the same, would 
it not? About 27 families could make a living on it, and that would 
be just about all? Wouldn’t that be about right ? 
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Mrs. Capur. Well, the way it seems to me, we don’t have so many 
old people left there now. So I don’t know. 

Representative Berry. Where have the old people gone? 

Mrs. Capur. We are still working on it, our generation. 

Well, I have an old mother living there yet. She isstill on the land. 

Representative Berry. And do you live on the farm ? 

Mrs. Capur. On the allotment. 

Representative Berry. How many children have an interest in that 
allotment? How many were there in your family ? 

Mrs. Capur. There were eight of us. 

Representative Berry. And how many of those are still living ? 

Mrs. Capur. Let’ssee. Thave2brothers and 2sisters. Five. 

Representative Berry. Where do they all live? 

Mrs. Capur. My brother lives in Topeka. He works there. And 
I have another brother in Washington, in Seattle. He is working 
there. And I have a sister in Oregon. That is where they make a 
living. And I have a sister living with my mother. She is sick. 
Then I live on my allotted land. 

Representative Berry. Are you married ? 

Mrs. Capur. Yes. 

Representative Berry. You have a family of your own? 

Mrs. Capur. Yes. 

Representative Berry. You have an allotment of your own; is that 
correct / 

Mrs. Capur. Yes. 

Representative Berry. Now, your brothers and sisters who have 
left, the one in Washington, the one in Oregon, the one in Topeka 
are getting along very nicely, are they not? 

Mrs. Capur. Yes. 

Representative Berry. And they get nothing at all from the Fed- 
eral Government ? 

Mrs. Capur. Oh, no. 

Representative Berry. And do not want anything, do they? 

Mrs. Capur. No; they don’t. 

Representative Berry. They live just the same as any other person, 
don’t ete 

Mrs. Capur. Yes. But my brother in Topeka is interested in try- 
ing to keep our lands nontaxable on acc feo of my mother and the home 
place there. 

Representative Berry. And, actually, the tax situation is about the 
only thing you people are interested in, on this bill, is it not? 

Mrs. Capur. Yes. 

Representative Berry. If there wasn’t any provision that you 
should get a patent to your land and it would be placed on the tax 
list, actually you would not have any objection to the bill at all, would 
you ¢ 

Mrs. Capur. No. 

Representative Berry. And I think that is about the same situation 
that the Potawatomi people, who were in here this morning have; 
don’t you? 

Mrs. Capur. I don’t know about them. We don’t work together 
or anything. 


—— 
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Representative Berry. You are not too far apart, are you! 

Mrs. Canug. No. 

Representative Berry. Your people go to public schools, do they 
not ¢ 

Mrs. Capur. Yes; I have one, my youngest one, still in grade school, 
and I had 2 boys and 2 girls that went to high school and all graduated, 
finished high school. 

Representative Berry. And they did not have any trouble, did 
they ¢ 

Mrs. Capur. No; my children didn’t. 

Representative Berry. By and large, the children, then, have not 
had any trouble, have they? 

Mrs. Capur. I don’t know anything about the others. 

Representative Berry. But when your children came home, they 
would talk about the other children? If the other children were 
not getting along well, you would pretty much know it, would you 
not? 

Mrs. Capur. Well, I have here just rumors about how the younger 
ones were being treated in grade schools. But my boys were in high 
schools, and they never said anything about the younger ones, eens 
they didn’t know anything about them. So I ‘don’t know. I don’t 
know how it really worked. 

The way it looks to me, it would seem like just individuals. 

Representative Berry. I think that is right. And I think it is not 
the fact that they got along well because they were Indians or they 
did not get along well because they were individuals. It is just a 
proposition of the individual Indian himself, is not that it? 

Mrs. Capur. That is the way I think. 

Representative Berry. That is the way I think, too. I think you 
and I are pretty much in agreement, Mrs. Cadue. And I think that 
you and I are pretty much in agreement on the fact that children are 
better off when they go toa public school, instead of going to an Indian 
school. Don’t you think that is right ? 

Mrs. Capur. That is the way it was in my family. I still have a 
boy in grade school, and he seems to be getting along all right. 

Representative Berry. How much land do you folks farm? 

Mrs. Capur. Well, we are not farming. I was allotted 80 acres, and 
I traded this 80 for 40 that had already improvements on the place. 
So we have about 40. And there are only about 31 acres of farming 
ground, and we rent that out. 

Representative Berry. And what do you folks do? What does your 
husband do? 

Mrs. CapurE. Well, he is working. He goes back and forth to Atchi- 
son to work, just in labor. 

Representative Berry. Do you work, yourself? 

Mrs. Cavur. No. I did when the day school was on. I was a 
teacher for a schoolchildren. After that closed I haven’t been doing 
anything. I did a little work in the laundry, but that didn’t last long. 
On account of my sister being sick, I had to go out and take her to the 
doctor. 

Representative Berry. You raised a family of four children? 
Mrs. Capur. I have five children. 
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Representative Berry. You have done a prety good job, haven’t 
you ¢ 

Mrs. Capur. The old girls are married and are out for themselves 
now. Sol have three boys. 

Representative Berry. My experience has been that in our high 
school at home—and I live on an Indian reservation—we find that 
the Indian boys do make just a little better job of playing basketball 
than their white neighbors, and by and large, I think they are prob- 
ably a little bit more popular, lots of times, than the white boys are. 

You were talking about these loans. Now, this loan that was made 
to these members of the tribe was handled through the tribal council, 
was it not? Or wasn’t it? Was that handled through the agency 
office ? 

Mrs. Capusr. Well, I would say it was handled by both. 

They have a tribal counselor, and they should have gone and talked 
to them first about different things. And then the agency handles it, 
most of it. 

Representative Berry. Handles the loan making, the papers, the 
approving of the loan, and so forth ? 

Mrs. Capur. Yes, sir. 

Representative Berry. Now, I had it marked here, but I cannot see 
it right now. 

Twenty-five thousand dollars was loaned, was it not, to 25 different 
individuals? 

Mrs. Capur. Yes. 

Representative Berry. Well, now, in your experience these were 
all made to farm, weren’t they ¢ 

Mrs. Capur. Yes. 

Representative Berry. Setting boys up as farmers? 

Mrs. Capur. Yes. 

Representative Berry. In your experience, do you think that there 
is any greater percentage of Indian boys or Indian men that can make 
a success of farming, than white people? I mean, it is about the same 
percentage, isn’t it? About the same number out of a hundred Indian 
men? There are probably about 25 or 30 who would make a success 
farming? Would you say that was about right? 

Mrs. Capur. Yes. 

Representative Berry. And out of a hundred white people, white 
men, there are about 25 or 30 that would make a success of farming; 
isn’t that right? 

Mrs. Capur. Yes. 

Representative Berry. And if 25 loans are made to set these men 
up in the livestock business or the farming business, don’t you think 
that if those same loans had been made to white people, under those 
same circumstances, there would have been just about the same amount 
of failures? In other words, this program was set up to make farmers 
out of Indians. Just because they were Indian people, the Govern- 
ment thought they should be farming and they should be farmers. 

If they had taken that same money, possibly, and taught them to be 
mechanics or taught various trades, maybe they might have been bet- 
ter off, mightn’t they ? 

Mrs. Capur. Well, I don’t know. It seems to me like that would 
apply to individuals, too. 
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Representative Berry. Well, whatever they were best fitted for? 

Mrs. Capur. Yes; what they wanted. 

Representative Berry. But you didn’t have any program to help 
them get into the store business or to teach them to be mechanics or 
anything like that? 

Mrs. Capur. No. 

Representative Berry. The only thing you had was a program to 
make farmers out of them. And it failed. And therefore they 
thought, “Well, it is because they are Indians.” It is because of the 
program. That is my judgment. Would you agree with that? 

Mrs. Capur. That just because they are Indians, they couldn’t make 
a success in farming? Well, I don’t know what happened. 

Representative Berry. How much land did they give these boys 
when they set them up in the stock business, or the farming business 4 

Mrs. Capur. The way I understood it, I thought they bought land 
for them, and they assigned about 80 acres to each assignment, to these 
farmers that wanted to farm. 

Representative Berry. You can’t live on 80 acres, can you ? 

Mrs. Capur. No. 

Representative Berry. They couldn’t have made a success out of it 
if they had been supermen, I don’t think. 

Don’t you think that by and large your people would be better off 
if they received the same services that the rest of us do? I mean, 
when we need help, when we need hospitalization, and don’t have the 
money, we go to our welfare office. Don’t you think that if your 
people went to the welfare office instead of the agency, they would be 
Just as well off or maybe better off than they are going to the agency ? 

Mrs. Capvur. Well, the way the Indians are back there, the older 
Indians, they are just used to being under the Government. And that 
is what they can’t quite understand. They don’t want to go to the 
welfare, because the welfare people just limit them, just give them so 
much. And if an Indian goes and tries to ask for a little more or 
something, they turn them down flat. Right there it shows that they 
don’t care much for the Indians on that part. 

Representative Berry. Well, but, now, wait a minute. Suppose I 
did the same thing. They would probably turn me down, too, 
wouldn’t they? I mean, they have a certain criterion that they fol- 
low, don’t you think? Do you think they discriminate against the 
Indians? The welfare office? 

Mrs. Capue. Yes. They do in Hiawatha. I know that woman 
who goes around does. I have seen that. 

Representative Berry. I think that is all, Mr. Shuford, are there 
any questions ¢ 

I want to thank you, Mrs. Cadue, for being a very excellent witness, 
and giving us a very fine picture of your people and your reservation, 
and for making a very fine statement. 

Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Capur. Thank you. 

Representativ e Berry. Now we have Ralph Simon. 

You may state your name and where you are from, Mr. Simon. 

Mr. Smon. Ralph Simon, Powhattan, Kans., P-o-w-h-a-t-t-a-n. 

Representative Berry. This town is right on the edge of the res- 
ervation, is it? 


Mr. Simon. Yes. it is. 
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Representative Berry. How large a place is it! 

Be Sruon. I don’t know the actual figure, but I would estimate it 

about 2,000, or 1,500, perhaps, somewhere in that neighborhood. 

"Re »presentative Berry. And what do you do? What is your busi- 
ness ¢ 

Mr. Sruon. Farming. 

Representative Berry. How far out of town do you live? 

Mr. Stwon. My nearest town is about 12 miles. 

Representative Berry. From Powhattan? 

Mr. Stmon. Well, in either direction, Powhattan, or there is an- 
other little town, by the name of Netawaka, about the same size as 
Powhattan. 

Representative Berry. You are about in the middle of the reserva- 
tion. Would that be right, then? Your farm? 

Mr. Sumon. No, not exactly in the middle. I am more on the west- 
ern edge. 

Representative Berry. About half way down through it. 

Mr. Srmon. Yes, sir. 

Representative Berry. What do you have? Cattle, or general 
farming, or what? 

Mr. Simon. It is general farming in that particular area. My 
principal enterprise is dairy cattle. 

Representative Berry. Dairy cattle? 

Mr. Stmon. Yes, sir. 

Representative Berry. Do you milk? 

Mr. Srmon. Yes, sir. 

Representative Berry. How many do you milk? 

Mr. Srvon. At present I am milking six head. 

Representative Berry. And how many head of cattle do you have? 

Mr. Srwon. Eight. 

Representative Berry. What else do you do? Do you have some 
cropland ¢ 

Mr. Srwon. I this year farm 160 acres, of which about 35 acres is 
permanent pasture and about 15 acres temporary pasture, and the 
rest is divided among small grain and hay crops. 

Representative Berry. Did you have a fairly good crop this year? 

Mr. Srvon. Well, it was, I would say, maybe just a little below 
average, 

Representative Berry. What did you have it in? Wheat? 

Mr. Smvon. I had it in wheat and corn and hay. 

Re ‘present: itive Berry. What did your wheat make? 

Mr. Suwon. My wheat averaged 31 bushels. 

Representative Berry. That is winter wheat? 

Mr. Srmon. Yes, sir. 

Representative Berry. And how many acres did you have in the 
wheat ? 

Mr. Sruon. Well, close to 40 acres. 

Representative Berry. Do you farm with a tractor? 

Mr. Simon. Yes. 

Representative Berry. Now, did you get a loan from the Govern- 
ment to get started ? 

Mr. Srmon. No, sir. I started too late. There weren’t any funds 
available at that particular time. 
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Representative Berry. How did you get started? Did you make 
a loan at the bank, or how did you get started ? 

Mr. Stwon. Well, when I first started my farming program, I 
didn’t have any funds whatsoever. And, naturally, you must have 
security to secure a loan from any bank. And that seemed especially 
true with—I hate to say it, but with the Indian people, because of 
their past financial record in dealing with banks, local banks, and 
loan firms. 

So I was fortunate enough to have access to my father’s machinery. 
He is engaged in farming operations also. In that way, I worked 
with him for 1 year, and it was a pretty good year, so I kind of got 
started on my own hook. And since then, I have established credit 
at banks and have been able to finance my operation in that way. 

Representative Berry. Since you have established your credit, you 
don’t have any difficulty ? 

Mr. Sruon. Well 

Representative Berry. I mean, we all have difficulties with banks. 

Mr. Srmon. I have some difficulties. But no, generally speaking, 
if I need something, I can usually get what I ask for, if it is reason- 
able; a sound loan. 

Represent: itive Berry. How far did you go in school? 

Mr. Srwon. I attended through the eighth grade and 314 
high school. 

Representative Berry. Where? 

Mr. Stwon. Part of this schooling was at Haskell Institute at Law- 
rence, Kans., and about 4 months was down at the Chilocco Indian 
Agricultural School at Chilocco, Okla. 

Representative Berry. Did you go to high school, to the public 
high school ? 

Mr. Srmon. Yes, I did. 

Representative Berry. How long did you go to that high school? 

Mr. Srron. I attended for 2 years, 1 year at Powhattan, Kans., and 
1 year at Horton, Kans. 

Representative Berry. Horton is the county seat, is it? 

Mr. Stmon. No, sir, Hiawatha is our county seat. We reside in 
Brown County. 

Representative Berry. You did not have any trouble when you 
were going to high school, did you ? 

Mr. Smmon. I don’t quite get what you mean. TI had a few scraps. 

Representative Berry. How did you come out ? 

Mr. Srwon. I usually ended up with about the same number of 
marks, 

Representative Berry. I mean, you would have had those scraps 
sendin There is no difference between the Indian boys going to 
high school and any other kids going to high school; is there? 

Mr. Stwon. Well, from a personal standpoint, that is rather diffi- 
cult for me to answer, for this reason: that even some of my own 
friends and people kid me about being a Dutchman. So I don’t 
know how to exactly answer that. 

But I do feel that I should speak on behalf of my fellow tribesmen 
and try to pass on to you their wishes and desires. And, actually, I 

ally don’t think I can answer that satisfactorily. I am sorry. 

Representative Berry. Now, getting away from your personal self, 
your personal situation, tell me whether you think that the people of 
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your tribe are better off going to public school than they would be 
going to an Indian school. 

Mr. Sruon. Would you state that again, please? 

Representative Berry. I say, do you think that your people are 
better off, your children, the children of the tribe generally who live 
out here, going to a public school than they would be going to just 
purely an Indian school? 

Mr. Srmon. Well, that one there is going to be pretty hard to 
answer, too, that is, to give you an honest answer. 

The only thing I can say is that the children perhaps would be 
greatly benefited by this practice; although many of our families on 
the reservation are actu: lly looked down upon by the white people 
because of certain actions. 

Representative Berry. What do you mean? 

Mr. Sron. Well, naturally, in any group of people you have some 
that will uphold their rights and their obligations, and you have 
others that don’t. So that is about the way it goes with schools, in 
my opinion. I actually don’t know the real truth. 

Representative Berry. You are a married man ? 

Mr. Srwon. Yes, sir. 

Representative Berry. Do you have a family? 

Mr. Stmon. Yes, sir. 

Representative Berry. Don’t you want your children to go to pub- 
lic schools? 

Mr. Stmon. If I can afford it, I do. 

Representative Berry. And you think that they are better off going 
to public school and being the same as anybody else ? 

Mr. Srwon. Well, I think that they perhaps would get along just 
as well. I don’t know whether they would be any better off. 

Representative Suurorp. He said “If I could afford it.” I would 
like to have him elaborate on that. Just what difficulty would you 
have in your children going to public schools? Do they charge the 
people anything for that service? 

Mr. Srwon. Well, Indian people are not familiar with tuition and 
the cost of books and so forth, because we have always had that taken 
care of by our Indian agency. 

As for myself, I don’t actually know what it would cost to send 
my family through school. That is the reason I said that. 

Representative SHurorp. Are the members of your tribe citizens? 
Do they vote? 

Mr. Stuon. They can have the privilege of voting, if they desire. 

Representative SHurorp. And are the school books furnished free 
to the whites in the public schools? 

Mr. Srwon. I would say “no.” 

Representative Snurorp. So the only charge that they make to the 
Indians to go to school are the clothes and the books, and maybe some 
tuition. Do you have te pay a tuition charge? 

Mr. Stwon. Well, if we were put on the same basis as our white 
neighbors, naturally we would have to pay to foot the same bills that 
they are now paying, as I understand it. So the way I see it, that 
would include tuition and books. 

And, incidentally, they do pay for the Indian children’s meals. 
They have access to the hot lunches at these schools. 
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Representative Suurorp. You mean at the public schools? 

Mr. Srwon. Yes, sir. 

Representative SuurorpD. So the Indians, when they go to the white 
schools, are treated just the same as the white c hildren; aren’t they? 

Mr. Simon. Generally speaking, I would say they probably are 
given the same opportunities to participate in any activities, school 
activities, such as FFA or maybe even the basketball or football teams. 

Representative Suurorp. They get their lunches free, just like the 
white children ? 

Mr. Simon. The whites, as I understand it, have to pay for their 
Junches. 

Representative SHurorp. But the Indians don’t ? 

Mr. Srmon. No, sir. 

Representative Suurorp. So, really, it would be less expensive for 
an Indian child to go to the public school than it would for the white 
child; wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Stmon. Under the present setup, it is. 

Representative SuHurorp. All right. 

Representative Berry. You are a veteran of World War IT? 

Mr. Simon. Yes, sir. 

Representative Berry. Did you have an opportunity to take ad- 
vantage of the GI benefits ? 

Mr. Srwon. Yes, sir. 

Representative Berry. And did you get some loan benefits through 
that, in helping you to get established ? 

Mr. Sraon. No; I didn’t. I tried that angle, of financing my pro- 
gram, when I started out, but even that, too, failed, for the simple 
reason that I couldn’t find a financier who would finance those loans 
on the terms of the GI bill. In other words, it seemed to me that I 
didn’t have any security or credit standing. 

Representative Brrry. You tried to work it out; did you? 

Mr. Stmon. Yes, sir: I tried at 3 different banks and 1 loan company. 

Representative Berry. I was interested in one thing. Do you pay 
taxes on your personal property, the same as any other individual? 

Mr. Stmon. No; I don’t, sir. 

Representative Berry. Do you pay taxes on your farm machinery ? 

Mr. Srmon. No, sir. 

Representative Berry. You are not taxed at all? 

Mr. Stmon. No, sir. 

Representative Berry. Do you know how that is handled? 

Mr. Srwon. No, I don’t. 

Representative Berry. Well, the property is in your name; isn’t it? 

Mr. Stmon. Yes. 

Representative Berry. It is not in the name of the Government? 

Mr. Srmon. No. 

Representative Berry. And it is not the offspring of any cattle 
that were in the name of the Government. Or is it? 

Mr. Stmon. No, not actually speaking. Although I did obtain all 
my assistance, like I stated previously, from my father, my father’s 
implements, and so forth, which he did receive through this loan pro- 
gram that was adopted under this Reorganization Act. 

Representative Berry. Is your land assessed ? 

Mr. Stmon. I live on land that is held in trust. 

No, it is not assessed. 
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Representative Berry. Well, it wouldn’t be if it was in trust. But 
if it were not in trust, it would be assessed, wouldn’t it? Where any- 
one has a patent on their land, that is assessed ? 

Mr. Stmon. I presume it would be. 

Representative Berry. I wonder if the rest of the members, the 
other members of the tribe, who are in the cattle business, pay taxes? 
Do you know? On their cattle? 

Mr. Stmon. Well, there aren’t but a very few. Right offhand, I 
would say there were only about 5 or 6 of their members that were 
actually actively engaged in farming practices. And as far as I know, 
they do not. They do not pay any taxes. 

Representative Berry. Do you have a car? 

Mr. Simon. Yes, sir. 

Representative Berry. You have to pay taxes on that, don’t you, 
for license, and so on? 

Mr. Srmon. Yes, sir. 

Representative Berry. Now, you are a member of the tribal coun- 
cil; is that correct ? 

Mr. Srwon. Yes, sir, secretary of the Kickapoo Tribal Business 
Council. 

Representative Berry. And you people have held a meeting and 
have gone over this bill before they sent you down here; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Stmon. Yes, sir; we had a number of meetings. 

Representative Berry. And what was the principal thing that was 
found objectionable in the bill, other than the tax feature? 

Mr. Stmon. Most of the people would like to see, and myself too, 
our children and their children have access to the school at Haskell, 
Haskell Institute of Lawrence, Kans., and the Chilocco Indian Agri- 
cultural School. We feel that even though perhaps a very small per- 
centage of our children would take advantage of these schools, it still 
would be a great step for us in making our own way the same as 
other people. In other words, our people don’t feel that the actions 
that are pending now to withdraw supervision over them—they don’t 
feel that they are ready, that they are capable of being turned loose 
with their white neighbors. 

Representative Berry. But, actually, most of them are anyway, 
aren’t they? I mean, outside of the older people? The older people 
will be getting old-age assistance, and a good many of them are living 
on old-age assistance anyway, aren’t they ? 

Mr. Simon. Yes. 

Representative Berry. Outside of the older people, though, the 
younger people, like you folks—I will call you young, because you 
are not any older than I am—actually, there is not much you get from 
the Government service now, is there? 

Mr. Simon. Well, as far as physical service is concerned, for in- 
stance, we lost our field agricultural assistant. But we still do benefit 
a great deal through the office that we have. 

Representative Berry. What do you get? 

Mr. Simon. Well, one of those benefits would be not having to pay 
taxes on our land, as we have all mentioned. 

Another help that we get would be advice on our own affairs. We 
perhaps would otherwise not be able to get it at public places. 
And then we get this educational benefit. 
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Representative Berry. Out of going to Haskell, and those two 
Indian schools? 

Mr. Suwon. And also attending the public school, where our chil- 
dren are furnished free lunches and free books and their tuition is 
taken care of. 

Representative Berry. There is no tuition when you live in the 
district anyhow, though, is there? And they get their books anyhow. 
There is no charge for books, is there? 

Mr. Hector. Yes; they have to furnish their own books. They 
have to buy books. 

Representative Berry. Come on out to South Dakota. We will 
give them to you free. 

Mr. Stmon. I have some pictures here. 1 don’t know whether you 
would be interested in seeing them. 

Representative Berry. I certainly would. 

Mr. Srmon. They are pictures I have taken of our different homes 
out there. I tried to pick out the ones where if you saw these you 
would see about all of them. 

Representative Berry. Could these be made a part of the file, not 
a part of the record but a part of the file? I mean, could we keep 
them ? 

Mr. Srmon. Certainly. That was my idea. I hoped they would be 
of some benefit when I took those. 

Several of those homes there have as many as 2 or 3 families living 
in them or occupying the premises. 

Representative Berry. How do they make their living? 

Mr. Srmon. I wish I knew. 

Representative Berry. They can’t do it on 80 acres of land, can 
they ¢ 

Mr. Srmon. No, sir. 

Representative Berry. How many people that you know of are not 
capable of managing their own affairs? 

Mr. Sruon. I would venture to say that a hundred percent of the 
people on the reservation are not capable, at the present time. 

Representative Berry. Of managing their own affairs? 

Mr. Simon. Yes, sir. 

Representative Berry. You are. 

Mr. Srmon. Well, I don’t pay any taxes. My schoolbooks are 
furnished free, and my lunches. 

Representative Berry. If you were taxed, do you know what the 
tax would be on a cow, for instance, just one of your cows? 

Mr. Simon. I haven’t any idea. Iam sorry. 

Representative Berry. What do you guess? 

Mr. Stmon. I don’t know how they base it. 
Representative Berry. Do you think it would be more than 80 cents 
a cow a year? 

Mr. Smon. I don’t know. Frankly, I don’t know. 

Representative Berry. If it was a dollar, that would only be $80, 
wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Srmon. Yes. 

Representative Berry. And that wouldn’t break you, would it? 

Mr. Simon. Well, no, it wouldn’t actually break you. But still it 
wouldn’t make you, either. 
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Representative Berry. Do you think that the assessment on this 
land would be more than $35 or $40 a year? The tax on the land? 
Do you know? 

Mr. Stmon. Well, I don’t know actually the amount, but I would 
say this, that most of this land out there under the present conditions, 
under the present rent, that it rents for, would barely be enough 
to pay the taxes. I would say that. 

epasentetiee ti seRRY. Outside of taxes; how much did you tell me 
lived on the reservation ? 

Mr. Srwon. I didn’t say. 

Representative Berry. How many are there? 

Mr. Stmon. Well, I would venture to take a guess that there would 
be 25 families or maybe 30. 

Representative Berry. Of those, how many do you think would not 
be able to handle their own affairs ? 

Mr. Srwon. Well, as I stated previously, I think a hundred percent 
of them are not ready to handle their own affairs. As this thing 

came up, even I can remember that I have been brought up to depend 
on Uncle Sam to take care of my taxes and hold my land, and it is 
the way I was raised up. Perhaps if they had some time to make 
these changes, and not make them overnight, in time I would say 
they would be capable. Because, after all, time will do wonders. 

Representative Berry. How long would you think? 

Mr. Stmon. Well, that would depend on a good many circumstances, 
but I would guess about in the neighborhood of 20 years. 

Representative Berry. How many are enrolled? Do you know? 

Mr. Srmon. I would guess about 400, or maybe better. 

Representative Berry. And of that 400, there are 170 that live on 
the reservation ? 

Mr. Stmon. Those I presume are—— 

Representative Berry. Children and all? 

Mr. Stmon. Yes. Although I might say I think a detailed investi- 
gation would disclose there would probably be 220 or 230 that actually 
live on the reservation. 

Representative Berry. But there would be about 230 to 250 who 
were off of the reservation, who get no benefit from the Government 
at all? 

Mr. Srnon. Yes, sir, they receive benefit, the same as we people 
who live on the reservation. Other than having their lands tax free, 
even if they don’t live on these lands, they are still having the benefit 
of having these lands preserved for them or being held in trust. Also, 
these people who live on the reservation have the privilege of sending 
their children to the high school at Chilocco, the same as we do. So 
they do have—receive some benefits. 

Representative Berry. Suppose that a trust were set up. Well, 
there is one bad thing about this land. When your father dies, there 
are several children, and that land goes equally to all of them, doesn’t 
it? The first thing you know, it gets into an awful mess of heirship, 
doesn’t it? And the longer it goes, the worse it gets. Every genera- 
tion divides it up just that much more. 

Suppose that some kind of a trust were set up on the reservation ; 
T mean, to hold the land, to keep it off the tax list. But that is pri- 
vately owned land, isn’t it? You haven’t any tribal land? 
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Mr. Srmon. Yes, we have 820 acres, I think, of tribal land. But 
setting that program up as you just spoke of, would only lead back 
to this thing you asked about previously, whether the Indian could 
handle his own affairs. And the past goes to show and prove the 
actual fact that the Indian cannot handle his affairs. So even if this 
land could be set up under State charter or what have you, that still 
wouldn’t answer the problem. Because, after all, if you can man- 
age your affairs in one room, what is the use in moving to the next 
one? 

I think it is something that time alone will solve. 

Representative Berry. As long as we have this reservation here 
set apart, there is always going to be a certain number of people 
that live there, isn’t there ? 

Mr. Stmon. Yes, sir. 

Representative Berry. They are always going to think about that 
as home, and come back there when they get out of a job or some- 
thing, aren’t they ? 

Mr. Sron. Well, it even goes further than that. There is a pretty 
deep sentimental feeling there among any Indians who claim that 
place for their home. All of our forefathers and relatives have our 
cemeteries there on this reservation. I think those should be con- 
sidered also, other than just a place to bum around. 

Representative Berry. What would be your recommendation? If 
you were sitting in the spot that we are sitting in here, what would 
be your recom: nendation? What would you do? 

Mr. Srwon. Well, that would depend on how much pressure was 
behind me. 

tepresentative Berry. That isa good answer. 

Mr. Srmon. If there was no pressure, I probably would do almost 
anything. Although I would say that we would certainly appreciate 
it if the gentlemen would consider this matter, as we stated before, 
from a human standpoint. 

Representative Berry. That is exactly what we want to do. 

Mr. Stmon. In other words, we feel that you are trying to work for 
our betterment, and I personally hope that you know the answer. 

Representative Berry. Well, we don’t. We are asking you. 

Mr. Srwon. Well, even though this proposed me ition becomes a 
law, that still isn’t going to get rid of the Indian. I think we will 
see that he will still be there for somebody to nuke after him, because 
he is absolutely not ready. They haven’t been versed and been given 
a chance or an opportunity to prepare themselves to bring their 
children up to be taxpaying citizens, citizens like the white men. In 
other words, the whites raise their families to be conservative and to 
know their obligations, where, on the other hand, we weren’t brought 
up that way. 

Representative Berry. When I got out of the law school, I sud- 
denly realized that I had to make a livi ing for myself. 

Mr. Stwon. You knew that, though, ‘before you went to law school. 
In other words, you knew that from childhood, that someday you 
would have to make a living for yourself. 

Representative Berry. Yes, but when the time came, I was just as 
scared as you are right now. 

Now, do you think I would have been better off- 
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Mr. Srmon. Personally, I can answer you there. I am not answer- 
ing you from personal views of myself. The only benefit that I would 
lose is education for my children, in the event they should happen 
to want to attend one of these schools. 

Representative Berry. Do you think I would have been better off 
if my folks had gotten scared and said—they couldn’t if they wanted 
to, but suppose they had said, “We will give you a hundred dollars, 
or $200, or $500 a month to live on.” Do you think I would have been 
better off tod: ay if they had done that to me 

Mr. Simon. No, you wouldn’t have as better off. I don’t quite 
get what you mean there. 

Representative Berry. Well, I mean there comes a time when all of 
us have had to go through exactly the same thing. We have had to 
take the reins into our own hands and drive, you see. And I think 
possibly all of us have been just as fearful, I think, as these 30 
families are down there today. And the question is, the thing that I 
want to know is: Do you think that these people, if they did take the 
reins in their hands and start to drive, wouldn’t get along ? 

Mr. Stmon. No, sir, they would not. 

Representative Berry. You said you don’t think any of these 30 
are able to handle their own affairs. Why don’t you think they are 
able to handle their own affairs? Couldn’t they make a living? 

Mr. Srmon. No, sir. 

Representative Berry. Couldn’t they get along? 

Mr. Srmon. No, sir. 

Representative Berry. They could do as good, couldn’t they ? 

Mr. Simon. It is hard to answer that. 

Representative Berry. Well, don’t you think you would be just a 
little bit mad if some of your ne ‘ighbors come up and said that you 
couldn’t make a living without having the broad hand of Uncle Sam 
down there to say, “You do this, and do that, and you can’t do this, 
and you can’t do that” ¢ 

Mr. Simon. Well, I think you have a little misunderstanding there, 
as far as our agent or any area director actually dictating to us that, 
“You can do this, and you can spend this money for that.” They 
actually don’t do that. In other words, I have found that many people 
have that misinterpretation there. The actual life on the reservation 
is nothing in that nature at all. We are not actually told that, we 
can’t spend our money for this or that. But they do advise us on cer- 
tain affairs, and it goes a long ways to help our economic condition. 

Representative Berry. What do you think of the President’s new 
farm program ¢ 

Mr. Suwon. Well, I think that, too, will take some time, before 
we realize how it is going to work out. 

Representative Berry. Do you think that we should follow the 
advice of the Secretary of Agriculture and go on to a sliding-price 
scale ? 

Mr. Stmon. With your permission, I would rather not answer that. 

Representative Berry. I appreciate that. I would rather not, too. 

You would have the services of the county agent the same as any- 
body else, won’t you, on farm matters? 

Mr. Suwon. Yes. 

Representative Berry. You don’t have a soil conservationist down 
there from the Department, do you # 
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Mr. Simon. Not in the agency department, no, sir. 

Representative Berry. You just have a superintendent there! 

Mr. Simon. We just have an area director. 

Representative Berry. Don’t you have anybody at the reservation ‘ 

Mr. Stwon. Yes. we have a chief clerk, an assistant clerk, a field 
nurse. 

And, incident: lly, as to this field nurse, while this agenc \ that we 
are under covers several different tribes, we are one of them that is 
under this jurisdiction. 

Representative Berry. How many do you have right at your 
agency ¢ 

Mr. Simon. Well, at the present time, there are two empioyees there 
full time, and then we have an area field director that is there on al- 
ternate days, Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 

Representative Berry. How many do they have down at Potawat 
omi’ Do you know? 

Mr. Srmon. No, sir. I don’t know. 

Representative Berry. Do you know how many they have up at 
this other reservation, known as the Sac and Fox? 

Mr. Srmon. I think they are also under the jurisdiction of the area 
field office, which also the Indians are under. 

Representative Berry. But you have two full-time men? 

Mr. Simon. They are clerks. They are full time, yes, sir. 

Representative Berry. And there are only 30 families living there, 

r 27 families living there ? 

Mr. Simon. Well, their job covers these other two tribes, in addi- 
tion to the Kickapoo Tribe. 

Representative Berry. And they are stationed where ? 

Mr. Sruon. At Horton, Kans. 

Representative Berry. They are not on the reservation ? 

Mr. Simon. No, sir. 

Representative Berry. Do you have any questions? 

Mr. Grorup. What degree of Indian are you? 

Mr. SIMON. Fj lve- eloh ths, according to the record. My father is 
fullblood, and my mother is a quarter, I think. 

Representative Berry. Would you want to put any time on when 
you think the Government could withdraw from your reservation ¢ 

Mr. Simon. Without creating any hardships on individual Indians, 
I think they could possibly withdraw in a period of 20, years, pro- 
vided that they knew that this time would be up in 20 years. That has 
been the catch so far, I think. 

Representative Berry. You mean the people didn’t know when the 
Government’s supervision was going to be withdrawn ? 

Mr. Srmon. No, sir, they did not. As for our older people, it is their 
determined belief that the Government will have jurisdiction over 
them forever. But, of course, it seems that we are running into 
events now that may prove different. 

Representative Berry. I think that is all. 

I want to thank you, Ralph, for being a very good and helpful 
witness. 

Did you have a statement that you wanted to read or put in the 
record ¢ 

Mr. Stwon. This is the statement. 
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Representative Berry. The statement of Mrs. Cadue ‘ 

Mr. SIMON. Yes. I would like to Say, though, before I leave the 
stand, that on behalf of the Kickapoo Indians of Kansas, we wish to 
thank you all very deeply for giving us a chance to appear in your 
hearings today. I feel rx at I am greatly honored to have this oppor- 
tunity to testify for miy llow tribesmen. 

Representative Seas. Well, we appreciate that. We appreciate 
your coming up here. We appreciate the interest that you have 
shown and the help that you have been in trying to help us to work 
out a difficult situation. I hope that it isn’t just a case of being fear 
ful of fear. It doesn’t make any difference when the Government 
tries to change anything, even if it is a mail route, there is opposi- 
tion. In my district, they consolidated two forests, national forests 
And if you think that popular, you are mistaken. 

Whenever there is any change made, there are those who fear that 
the service that they have been oatting is going to be disrupted. I 
hope that nothing is going to be done that is going to make you people 
actually lose anything that you now have. 

And I want to thank you folks, both of you, for coming up. 

Mr. Semon. Thank you. 

Representative Berry. As our next witness, we will call Mr. Rex 
Lee, Associate Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

Will you proceed, Mr. Lee / 


STATEMENTS OF H. REX LEE, ASSOCIATE COMMISSIONER OF 
INDIAN AFFAIRS; A. C. HECTOR, SUPERINTENDENT, KANSAS 
AGENCY; AND LEWIS SIGLER, COUNSEL, BUREAU OF INDIAN 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. Ler. Yes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Rex Lee, Associate Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. I have with me on my left, Mr. A. C. Hector, super- 
intendent of the Kansas Agency, and on my right, Mr. Lewis Sigler, 
Program Counsel for the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

As we have done in past hearings on these termination bills, we have 
tried to have our local man present a factual picture of the situation 
out at the reservation level. 

Mr. Hector is our superintendent there and has the facts at hand. 
[ think it would be well for him to proceed with his testimony before 
we get into the consideration of the bill itself. 

Representative Berry. Will you continue, Mr. Hector? 

Mr. Hecror. My name is A. C. Hector, official station at Horton, 
Kans., Potawatomi area field office. 

We have a factual statement giving a good bit of definite informa- 
tion here. 

The number of living persons on the roll is given as a total of 2,741. 
That covers all four of the tribes. The people who testified first this 
morning are from the larger tribe, the Potawatomi. We have 1,300 
total. Not more than half of those are known locally. They are 
scattered all over the country. A great many of them are in Wiscon- 
sin. The Kickapoo have 426, the Sac and Fox have 140, and the Iowa 
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Now, those figures are all in the same fix, that a very considerable 
portion of them do not live on the reservation. 

The number of fullbloods we have estimated as T0O for the 
Potawatomi, 250 for the Kickapoo, 50 for the Sac and Fox, and only 
20 for the Iowa. The Iowa group are practically all quarterbloods. 

As for the number who cannot speak English: we have indicated 
that there are none who cannot speak some English. There are a few 
who can speak but little, but they can all make their wants known. 
They need an interpreter on a complicated matter in some cases, but 
I didn’t count any of them as not speaking any English. 

The adults who cannot read and write I have estimated at 125 for 
the Potawatomi and 60 for the Kickapoos and none for the others. 

We made an actual physical count of the Indians on the 2 larger 
reservations within the last 2 weeks. There are 289 actually living on 
the Potawatomi Reservation and 162 on the Kickapoo Reservation. 
The estimate on the Sac and Fox is 10, and 50 for the Lowas; a total 
of 511. Those are the individuals actually living on the reservations. 
It doesn’t include those living in the surrounding towns. 

The matter of welfare was mentioned. We have 44 Indians who 
are receiving total support from welfare and 19 who are receiving 
partial support, and the great majority of those are in the two tribes 
which testified here today. Very few of them are in the others. 

The median income per family on the reservation in adjacent terri- 
torry will run from eighteen to twenty-four hundred dollars, and 
amongst the white people in the surrounding country about thirty- 
five hundred dollars. 

Now, the figure which raises the income for the Indians is the fact 
that a number of them work in plants like the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. at Topeka, the foundry at Atchison, and other similar occupations. 

[I will next go into the matter of land. The Potawatomi Reserva- 
tions is by far the largest. It has 27,118 acres remaining in the trust 
status. The Kickapoo, 6,092; the Sac and Fox 600; and the Lowa 
1,683. This Sac and Fox Reservation is practically gone. It just 
eliminates itself, as one after another gets a patent. 

Taxes out there will run from 50 cents to $1 per acre on the farm- 
land. I would say 75 cents would be a good average. It would be a 
little higher at Brown County, due to the fact that the land is a little 
better. 

Representative Berry. What would the livestock tax run per cow? 
What isthe levy? Do you know on that? 

Mr. Hecror. I don’t have the figures on that. I noticed in the 
testimony given a bit ago the boy said he wasn’t assessed. We had 
that come up last year among the Iowas, and the assessor did assess 
the Iowas last year, but I don’t know what the rate was. 

We have a matter of land use or tenure called “standard assign- 
ments.” These are lands that were bought for the rehabilitation 
program, and they were farmlands that were bought up at a reason- 
able rate, and the Kickapoo Tribe and the Iowa Tribe have those. 
The other two tribes do not. In the Kickapoo Tribe there are 5 of 
those assignments that are in actual use by the Indians, and 3 others 
that are not. 

Representative Berry. Was that a submarginal program ? 
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Mr. Hecror. They are not actually submarginal. It was similar to 
the submarginal program. But they were purchased lands, purchased 
farmlands. 

In the Iowa reservation, there are 715 acres, divided into 12 assign- 
ments, and they are all occupied by Indians. On those assignments, 
they pay a fee of 4 percent of the value of the improvements which 
were on the places, and nothing if there were no improvements. In 
the Iowa Tribe, 1 Indian has built perhaps $3,000 worth of improve- 
ments on one of the eighties. He is Mr. Leonard Fee, the chairman 
of the Iowa Committee. They very much want to get consideration 
to be allowed to purchase. 

The status of those assignments is that the program, while it may 
have been beautiful to start with, didn’t actually work. In the Kicka 
poo Reservation, there are five still occupied. Three of those boys are 
fairly successful farmers, of which one was the witness here, and the 
other two are occupied merely as a homesite. The others not occu 
pied are rented. 

In the Iowa tribe, all of the assignments are in use, and two of them 
owe nothing, because there were no improvements on the land. Two 
others have paid their assignment fees to date. A third one is close 
enough that he can pay. And the others are delinquent 5 and 6 years, 
and 1 is delinquent 9 years. We recently made an attempt to remove 
him. Weare hol ling it up at the present time until the Washington 
office has a chance to pass on it. 

Now, in the reservation allotments, the twenty-seven thousand and 
some acres remain in the Potawatomi. That is more than a fourth 
and less than a third of the original reservation, the balance having 
passed into white ownership. In the Kickapoo Reservation, I have 
5.163 acres of allotted land. It isthe same proposition. It is a check- 
erboard area, the 1 reservation being 11 miles square, the other 6 miles 
from north to south and 5 miles from east to west. 

Then in the Sac and Fox, as I said, we only have 600 acres remain 
ing. and in the Iowa 967 of allotted. The balance of theirs is this 
assignment land. 

Now, the land that is used actually by the Indians is rather small. 
Practic: ally 80 to 90 percent of the land is rented out for cash rents, 
and sometimes grain rents. The cash rents will not exceed $2 per acre 
per year. 

We went into the matter of determining the number of single 
owners and original living allottees. The cases where there were 
multiple owners, which is the great problem of the whole business, are 
he “irship lands, 

In the Potawatomi tribe, the larger tribe, there are 67 of the origi 
nal allottees still living and still owning, and there are 65 other single 
owners; that is, by heirship or deed or other means. And with less 
than 5 heirs to the tracts, there are 102 tracts, and with 6 or more there 
are 107 tracts. ‘That gives me a total of 341 tracts on that 1 reserva- 
tion. And, as you can see there, approximately 200 of those are in 
an heirship status, and they will run up to 25 or 30 heirs, I believe 35 
in the worst case that we have. 

In the Kickapoo Reservation, the picture is different. There are 
only eight of the original people living. Two of those live in Okla- 
homa and have for years, so that leaves six of them in the local Kicka 
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poo Reservation. There are 29 single owners other than the original 
allottees, and then the multiple owners are about 17 with 5 or less heirs, 
and 17 with more. 

Now, in the Sac and Fox Tribe there are only three of the original 
allottees living, and they are people of mixed blood, and those tracts 
are small. They are about 25 acres each. They are little lots up in 
the bend of the Nemaha River. There are 6 single owners and 6 with 
less than 5, and only 1 very complicated one in that tribe. 

In the Iowa Tribe there are only 2 of the original allottees living, 
4 single owners, and 5 with less than 5 heirs, and only 2 that are badly 
complicated. The worst one in that case lies in a bend of the Missouri 
River, and the land is accretion land, there are 35 heirs, and the income 
is $74 a year. Three of those heirs are white people, and the others 
are scattered all over the country. We have to divide up and send out 
little $1 and $2 checks. 

The next item we have here is credit. There are no funds due the 
United States by any of the four tribes at this time. The Iowa Tribe 
repaid the balance of their loan since the 1st of January. The Kicka- 
poo Tribe was paid out some time in the last year. 

There are some funds outstanding, on education loans, reimbursable 
loans, and so forth. 

Now, in spite of the very extensive credit program that existed, it 
was a $50,000 loan to the Lowas and $25,000 to the Kickapoos. There 
are today not more than four successful farmers in the Kickapoo 
Reservation, but collections have been made and the loans paid off. 
In the Iowa Tribe, a considerably larger percentage are actually 
making it. They are really as capable as their white neighbors. 

Now, we should give you a few things on schools. There were some 
items in the testimony this morning that didn’t seem clear to me. 

We have contracts with two counties for educational purposes. 
Brown County, with 65 pupils, gets $6,993. Jackson County, with 
119, gets $8,007. The arrangement made with the superintendents of 
education is that they apportion the money out to the local district, 
and they get paid for school lunches for the Indian children, and in a 
number of instances for books for Indian children, from this contract 
fund, and the balance goes into the local school fund. 

There are a number of small schools on the reservation, especially 
the Potawatomi Reservation. I will separate it from the Kickapoos. 
The Indian children do attend these schools. One of the teachers, a 
Mrs. Place, is herself an Indian. Up until the past year there was 
another Indian teacher on the reservation, but he was not successful, 
and the board would not reemploy him. He is farming and is em- 
ployed part time on other work in Topeka. 

I think every child on the reservation is within reach of school, a 
grade school, or the buses take them into town. These are mostly 
one-room schools. 

Now, under the existing instructions, we will probably ask the 
county superintendents not to include school where there are only 
1 or 2 children, another year, feeling that the county should take the 
responsibility where there are not more than 1 or 2 in a school in which 
the pupils are predominantly white. 

In the Kickapoo Reservation, we had a two-room Indian day school, 
with a cook, a a driver, and teachers. The cost was about $10,000 
a year. That was abolished in 1951, 
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The Indians did not like the employees, and the average attendance 
for the last year of operation was 8.5. 

Those children are going by bus into the town of Powhattan, and 
there are over 50 of them in that school up there, with a school capacity 
of about 160. In other words, nearly one-third are Indian. They 
are the ones with the larger contract. ; 

There is one other Indian school in Brown County, which is in the 
Iowa Reservation, and it is small. There are not over a dozen chil- 
dren, and 4 or 5 of them are more than a quarter Indian. Others of 
Indian blood are less than a quarter. And one of the Indian women, 
the wife of one of the committeemen, was the cook last year, and this 
year the white wife of another member of the Indian committee, is 
the cook at this school. It is really their school, but they don’t have 
quite half the pupils in the school. 

The total number of school age attending public schools for the 
whole jurisdiction, the whole 4 reservations, is given as 673, and 
those attending public schools at 340. And then there are others, 
probably, that we have no breakdown on. In the Federal schools, 
Haskell, Chilocco, and the Pawnee School at Pawnee, Okla., there are 
a total of 82. And in the Catholic mission school at Marty, S. Dak., 
there are 53. They are all Potawatomis and Kickapoos. None of 
the Sac and Fox or Iowa go to that school. 

The other services that are rendered have been considerably reduced 
over the last several years. We are maintaining 30 miles of secondary 
road on the Potawatomi Reservation in Jackson County, and while 
we could put our maintainer and employee into the other county, it 
hasn’t been desirable to do so, and also Brown County has been able 
to maintain the reservation road without assistance. 

We have no soil conservation at the present time, no irrigation. 
Our service furnishes no welfare. The welfare which is furnished 
is furnished by the counties. As for law and order, the State has 
joint jurisdiction under the act of June 8, 1940. 

So that would show you that the amount of service which we are 
now able to render is pretty small and consists very considerably of 
assisting them with their leases and the approval of those leases. 

There were in that setup some time back two farm agents or farm 
management supervisors who were later carried as district agents, 
and their positions abolished, so that there is no assistance of that 
kind. They will have to go to the county extension agent for such 
assistance. 

You might want to know how much tribal funds there are. As of 
January 1954, we had $10,233.16 for the Potawatomi, only $557.90 
for the Kickapoos, $36.75 for the Sac and Fox, and $2,720.77 for the 
Iowas. That is a total of $13,547.77. That is all the tribal funds in 
the Treasury. I have $3,600 of local tribal funds to the credit of the 
Kickapoo Tribe and about $500 to the credit of the Iowa Tribe, after 
paying the balance of their indebtedness to the Government, and they 
still have outstanding among their members in the Iowa Tribe two 
or three thousand dollars which will be tribal funds when it is col- 
lected. There has been enough collected to reimburse the Government 
completely for the original loan. 

Three of these tribes are organized under the Indian Reorganiza- 
tion Act, and the fourth one, the Potawatomi Tribe, the people who 
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were in here first this morning, would not organize. They were voted 
into the act, perhaps largely by absentee ballot, and the local group, 
which was pretty well represented here, object to taking part in 

various programs—the local bunch claim they never should have been 
voted in, and they were very much opposed to coming under the act 
atall. The only benefit it is to them is that it has extended their trust 
period. 

I have here a little statement of the costs to the Bureau. In the 
fiscal year 1953, the total was $50,400 for the 4 groups. 

Now, we have a field nurse, and we get a small allotment of funds 
for hospitalization of Indians in non-Service hospitals; another small 
amount, about a thousand dollars, for other medical service; and then 
all who can be persuaded to go to Indian Service hospitals are trans- 
ported to Pawnee or C laremore, Okla., or ossibly some other hos- 
pital, occasionally one to Lawtor, occasionally one to Winnebago. 

At the present time, I have exhausted the funds available for the 
current year. I had an acute appendix that put me over my limit 
just recently. And the Indians have gotten very wise. They don’t 
want to travel down to Pawnee, 285 miles, to have a baby, so they 
wait until it gets to where they are going to have it on the doorstep, 
and then Mr. Superintendent is going to have to put them in the 
hospital. 

Representative Berry. They would rather use the facilities avail- 
able than the Government hospits al? 

Mr. Hecror. Well, you can’t blame anybody for not wanting to go 
285 miles in a baby case. 

That is our current situation on those things. 

The total education expense was $22,922. Our education field 
agent who was a part-time employee, serving part time with the 
Winnebago Agency in the Aberdeen area and part time at Horton 
in the Anadarko area, suffered a severe heart attack a year ago and 
was obliged to retire on disability, and the position has been dropped. 
I don’t know how the other area is doing, but we can get along with- 
out it for our part. 

The area director, Mr. Head, and I, prepared a little statement in 
regard to the contacts that we had with various officials from Oc- 
tober the 5th to November Ist. We first held a conference with Gov- 
ernor Arn at Topeka. He was very cooperative and interested. He 
gave us a good hearing. And he subsequently sent his child welfare 
director and one of his school personnel to Horton, and they spent 
— a day with me, to learn what they might expect to take over in 

se of withdrawal. They were very cooperative, but there has been 
little so far that they could do. 

The area director and myself met with the Kickapoo Tribe the 
same day and with the lowa Tribe the day following, and we went 
to Falls City, Neb., and met with the chairman of the Sac and Fox 
group. He preferred to hold his meeting privately, and did so on 
the following Saturday. However, he has not given us any opinion 
and has failed to answer a written request. The members of his tribe 
who attended the meeting say that the decision was that they were 
not particularly interested and would take no action. 

During this same period of time, the Potawatomi Tribe held three 
tribal meetings. At the first one, Mr. Head, Mr. Hyden from the 
area office, and myself attended. There were about 125 people. At 
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the second one held about a week later, there were about 60 people. 
Mr. Robert Johnson, attorney, of ‘Tope ka, who is connected with their 
claims, was asked to assist them, and he wrote the resolution which 
objected to the bill. They didn’t want to vote on it that day. They 

set another date, for the 1st of November, and finally, on the is 
of November, they held a third meeting, at which there was not more 
than half the number that were at the second meeting. I believe the 
actual vote was 26. They voted to have the chairman and secretary 
slgn the objection to the bill. 

Now, after Mr. Head and Mr. Hyden had gone back to Anadarko, 
I conferred with the county commissioners of Jackson County and 
also the welfare director there. They are all interested. I also con- 
ferred with the school superintendents in both Brown and Jackson 
Counties. They likewise are interested, but they feel that the school 
contracts are of some assistance, although they understand that when 
the land becomes taxable, if it should, that assistance would cease. 

We also picked out from the various resolutions some of the atti- 
tudes. The lowa Tribe were of the opinion that completion of a final 
roll would be beneficial, and they have done some work on it since 
that time. They also felt it would be desirable to have legislation 
which would permit the sale of heirship land on the request of a ma- 
jority interest, rather than every owner. 

All three tribes who objected, the Iowa, Kickapoo, and Potawatomi, 
felt that making the land taxable would be a hardship, and they all 
three wished to retain such Federal services as they have, although 
they realize that they are small. The Iowa Tribe thought Federal 
service should be increased as to them. 

The Potawatomi Tribe felt that if they were completely emancipated 
they could not file any future claims. They still feel they didn’t get 
all their old claims filed within the period. 

Then there is the matter of discrimination against Indian children. 
I think it is not very acute, but where your Indian child is not clean 
or well dressed, he probably is not as well received in the school as he 
would be where he pays tuition. 

That, I believe, covers what we felt we should present, and we will 
try to answer any questions. 

‘Representative Berry. By and large, except the Sac and Fox folks, 
they have all pretty much objected to this bill. 

Mr. Hector. Yes, sir. 

Representative Berry. Can you tell me about this treaty that was 
referred to this morning? 

Mr. Hecror. No, sir. 

Mr. Ler. I can give you a general statement on that, Mr. Congress- 
man. 

Representative Berry. Very well. 

Mr. Lee. In regard to all of these bills we have reviewed hurriedly 
the treaty provisions that we thought might affect this legislation. 
In no instance do we think these ‘proposed bills break any treaty 
obligations. 

Now, these studies were hurried, probably not as exhaustive as we 
would have liked to have had them. It is a terrific job, and we simply 
haven’t had the legal manpower available. 

If on any of these bills anyone will point out where they think 
there are treaty violations, we would be glad to take a look at the 
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particular treaty or section of treaty they refer to and give you a 
statement on it. But by and large, as I say, we have reviewed the 
treaties, and we don’t think the proposals conflict with any of the 
treaty provisions. 

Again, I would like to say that you can’t be absolutely sure on this 
kind of thing, with the type of hurried study we have had to make. 

Representative Berry. It did appear from this morning’s testimony 
of Mrs. Evans and also this attorney, McGuire, that possibly there 
may be some treaty provisions that may conflict; I mean, that may 
lay the Government liable in the event that there is withdrawal with- 
out taking care of those treaty provisions. 

Mr. Ler. Well, we would be glad to check again the particular ref- 
erences that they made this morning, and give you a further statement 
before you mark up this bill. 

Representative Berry. Do you feel that most of these people are 
able to take care of themselves, handle their own affairs? 

Mr. Hector. Well, they practically do. 

Representative Berry. How long have you been on these reserva- 
tions? 

Mr. Hector. I have been on this particular one since August 1951. 

Representative Berry. And you have become pretty well acquainted 
with, say, the 30 families of the Kickapoo ? 

Mr. Hector. Yes, sir. 

Representative Berry. Would you say that they, in your judgment, 
are able to handle their own affairs? 

Mr. Hector. We visited at least half of those families in the first 
part of October. Two of the Kickapoo Indians wanted to show Mr. 
Head the reservation. And their idea was to show us the poorest 
places. I had been to most of those places before. I did get into 
one or two that I hadn’t previously known. Half of those people 
were already on relief, and should they lose their little interest they 
might have in the places they were squatting on, they would still be 
on relief. 

There are a few others who have a small income, perhaps eight or 
nine hundred dollars a year, from inherited lands and one thing and 
another of that sort, who were not on relief. 

There are actually four farmers in that whole group, Mr. Simon 
and two others, on assignment basis, and I believe one other. So that 
there inevitably would be a few who would feel that they were some- 
what handicapped, and there is always the belief among them and 
among the white population surrounding that lands would be disposed 
of rather rapidly and the income dissipated. However, it probably 
won’t be so large that it would make any great difference. 

Representative Berry. There is the sentimental value that Mr. 
Simon mentioned, that will always exist; is that not correct? 

Mr. Hecror. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Representative Berry. The fact that their forefathers are buried 
there, and so forth. 

Mr. Hector. Yes. I didn’t want to give that too strong support, 
because there are a comparatively small percentage of the fullblood 
people who come back and stay on the reservations. A majority of 
our people, three-fourths of them, are away from the reservations. 
And I don’t think there is so much sentimental value that we need to 
give it a great deal of consideration. There will always be some. 
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Representative Berry. You told about meeting with the Governor 
and the welfare workers. How about the county commissioners of, 
say, Jackson County ? 

Mr. Hreror. Wel , they are the ones most involved. At the present 
time, they were interested. They didn’t make too much comment. 

‘The local commissioner, who has the roads in the reservation, would 
like to have the Government spend thirty or forty thousand dollars a 
year more than they are on his roads. But he will personally buy 
| or 2 tracts of land if they become available. 

Representative Berry. What about Brown County, the commis- 
sioners of Brown County ? 

Mr. Hecror. I didn’t get in touch with the commissioners in Brown 
County. ‘They are not as accessible to us as Horton is at he south side 
of the county. The county seat is at Hiawatha. They have never 
taken as much local interest as the Jackson County people; although 
their welfare department does very nicely by our folks. 

Representative Berry. Did you meet the county commissioners of 
Richardson County ¢ 

Mr. Hecror. No, sir. In fact, we only have about 10 tracts of land 
in Richardson County, Nebr. 

Representative Berry. Brown County and Jackson ? 

Mr. Hecror. Brown County and Jackson. 

Representative Berry. Are the schools operated by counties, or by 
school districts? 

Mr. Hecror. They are operated by districts, under a county super- 
intendent, and our contracts are with the county superintendent. We 
attempted to make a contract with the State superintendent of educa- 
tion, but he said that he didn’ have legal authority to do so. Up until 
the last couple of years, the contracts were with the local districts. 

Representative Berry. Do you handle those contracts ? 

Mr. Hecror. Yes, sir. 

Representative Berry. Direct with Washington ? 

Mr. Hecror. Through the area office. 

Representative Berry. And what basis are they on? Are they on 
a per capita per day ? 

Mr. Hecror. Yes, sir. That is the basis on which they start to 
figure. 

Representative Berry. Not on the actual cost of operation ? 

Mr. Hecror. No, sir. They are obliged to furnish figures on those 
things before the contracts are approved. By local agreement, they 
have furnished lunches and books. In other words, the money that 
is spent for that could have gone for other school purposes. But be- 
cause the Indian children are usually unable to pay, say the lunches 
are 20 cents a day, someone who has 4 or 5 children just doesn’t have 
the money. 

Representative Berry. How would that be handled if they were 
white? Would that be handled through the welfare office ? 

Mr. Hector. In some schools they feed every child, whether he has 
money or not, and as for many of the small schools on the reservation, 
I think in all but one or two the lunch has been discontinued. 

The hot-lunch program is a very good one sometimes, because in 
some cases it is the only good meal the child gets. 
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Represe ntative Berry. If this bill passes, an d these Indians take 
their land and dissipate the proceeds, what is going to be the attitude 
of the local people with regard to those 30 families or however many 
there are, say, 10 percent of them, or 25 or 50 percent of them, on 
relief? What is going to be the attitude of the local people with 
regard to them? Is that going to create a feeling against them? 

Mr. Hecror. Well, the local people resent it a little at the present 
time. In fact, one of the commissioners from Jackson County has 
complained that the county is standing the relief and that the land 
is not taxable. The welfare director in Jackson County is very coop- 
erative, and when we have an Indian who collects in, say, a couple of 
hundred dollars in rent moneys, we pay it out at the same rate that 
the county would pay it out, and they take them off their rolls for that 
period of time. They have not forced us to try to sell. In those two 
counties, they have been most helpful, and they do have general 
assistance. 

Representative Berry. Do you have a social-security lien in Kansas? 

Mr. Hecror. Yes. 

Representative Berry. Old-age assistance ? 

Mr. Hecror. Yes, sir. The law passed last June, became effective 
last July 1, that fourth-class claims may be filed against the estates 
of deceased recipients. 

Representative Berry. And is a lien against the land? 

Mr. Hecror. Against the estates. In our case it would be filed with 
our examiner of inheritances. 

Representative Berry. Do you have any questions, Mr. Grorud? 

I think that is all. 

In fact, I am quite sure it is all, because I have a meeting that 
started 10 minutes ago. 

Mr. Ler. Mr. Chairman, I think we could wind ours up in about 
2 or 3 minutes, if you wanted to take the time. 

Representative Berry. Go ahead. 

Mr. Lee. In response to House Concurrent Resolution 108, we sub- 
mitted the official report of the Department of the pntersat on Janu- 
ary 4, and as a result of that report, the two bills, S. 2743 and H. 

7318, have been introduced. 

Now, in our January 4 report, we have a very complete report and 
a section-by-section analysis of the proposed bills, so I don’t think it 
is necessary to go into that at this time, if it is agreeable with you. 

Representative Berry. It is. 

Mr. Ler. We will simply let our report speak for itself. 

Now, there are a couple of comments that I would like to call atten- 
tion to, and then we will be through. 

Under the section providing for the termination of Federal trust 
over tribal property, we have the suggested amendment that we have 
bee +n placing in each of these bills. On 8. 2743, on page 4, line 23, after 

“agreement” insert : 
Provided further, That the trust agreement shall provide that at any time before 
the sale of tribal property by the trustees the tribe may notify the trustees that 
it elects to retain such property and to transfer title thereto to a corporation, 
other legal entity, or trustee in accordance with the provisions of subsection (a) 
of this section, and that the trustees shall transfer title to such property in 
accordance with the notice from the tribe if it is approved by the Secretary. 
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The only other thing that I would like to call your attention to: In 
S. 2743, on page 6, line 17, there seems to be a typographical omission 
in the bill. On line 17, after “the land” there should be inserted the 
words “is not practicable, as all or any part of the land.” It is correct 
in the House bill, but apparently there was a typographical omission 
in the Senate bill. 

Now, because of time limitations, unless you have questions, we will 
not elaborate further on our written report, unless the Senator has 
questions. 

Senator Warxrns. I would probably be covering matter already 
covered, in view of the fact that I know my colleague here has prob- 
ably covered the matter very extensively. 

Representative Berry. We have had a very interesting and profit- 
able meeting this afternoon, and we have had some very good wit- 
nesses, and I am sorry you were not here. 

Senator Warktns. I am sorry I was not, too, but we have too many 
things to take up. 

I greatly appreciate the fact that you have been able to be with us 
in all these hearings. 

Representative Berry. According to the schedule, the next hearing 
is Monday, which is Washington’s Birthday, so we decided to move 
all of it back one day if that 1s all right with you people, making the 
23d and 24th on Klamath and 25th and 26th on Flathead. 

Let the record show that Mr. Lazarus was granted permission to 
file his statement. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :} 


STATEMENT ON UTAH, WESTERN OREGON AND KANSAS-NEBRASKA 
WITHDRAWAL BILLS 


S. 2670 and H. 8. 7390, S. 2746 and H. R. 7317, and 8S. 2743 and H. R. 7318 
have as their respective purposes the termination of existing Federal super- 
vision over, and assistance to, certain Indian groups in the State of Utah, 
the tribes and bands of Indians located in western Oregon, and the four Indian 
tribes in Kansas and Nebraska served by the Potawatomi area field office 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Aside from the fundamental policy decision 
as to whether Congress should take any action at this time to cut off Federal 
assistance to these Indians, careful consideration must also be given to the 
manner in which the severance, if any, of special relations between the United 
States and the above-named groups is to be effected, and it is to such questions 
that this memorandum is directed. 

The Association on American Indian Affairs has already commented in detail 
upon the provisions of the Flathead, Seminole and Turtle Mountain Indian 
withdrawal bills and, with regard thereto, has expressed the view that this 
proposed legislation, as now drafted, does not satisfy basic requirements for 
the honorable and constructive achievement of the termination of Federal 
responsibilities. The association has urged, therefore, that, even in the event 
that legislation looking toward the withdrawal of Federal services is deemed 
immediately desirable, the pending bills should not be enacted until basic amend- 
ments thereto are adopted. The considerations which have led the association 
to these findings and recommendations are as follows: 

(1) The pending bills would grant the Secretary of the Interior additional 
controls over the affairs of the Indians involved. 

(2) The pending bills would disregard specific rights of the Indians involved. 

(3) The pending bills would subject the Indians involved to the burdens of 
State laws without guaranteeing that they will enjoy the benefits thereof on 
a continuing and nondiscriminatory basis. 

(4) The pending bills would establish a framework of Federal withdrawal 
which is not sufficiently fiexible to meet the needs of the Indians involved. 

(5) The pending bills would tend to destroy the organization and economy 
of the Indians involved. 
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The major provisions of S. 2670 and H. R. 7390, S. 2746 and H. R. 7317, and 
S. 2743 and H. R. 7318 are either identical or comparable to those contained in 
the Flathead, Seminole and Turtle Mountain Indian withdrawal bills. The 
general suggestions, criticisms and conclusions advanced by the association 
with regard ot the latter proposals, therefore, are equally applicable to the former 
bills, and, in order to avoid repetition, are incorporated herein by reference. The 
following comments concern only those objectionable features of the Utah, 
western Oregon and Kansas-Nebraska withdrawals bills which have not been 
discussed in previous statements by the association. 


UTAH: 8. 2670 AND H. R. 7390 


(1) Section 5 (a) of S. 2670 and H. R. 7390 provides that the tribes affected 
by the proposed legislation may, in the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Interior, be restricted to a period of 3 months during which to “study means of 
disposition of tribal property.” Such a time limitation in effect would thwart 
the operation of effective tribal planning, and might result in economic losses 
to the Indians involved through the hasty sale of their assets. The minimum 
period during which the Utah tribes may consider and decide upon a program 
for the future management of their property, therefore, should be raised to 
2 years at the very least. 

(2) Section 22 of the pending bills, as proposed by the Interior Department 
in its report thereon, dated February 15, 1954, would subject irrigated Indian 
lands to the assessment and collection of construction costs, which charges 
previously have been deferred. It is clear that many of the Utah Indians are 
marginal operators, eking out a bare subsistence, and that the sudden imposition 
of additional expenses probably will result in the rapid and involuntary aliena- 
tion of their property. In order that Indian land ownership may be protected, 
therefore, consideration should be given to the cancellation of these charges. 


WESTERN OREGON : 8S. 2746 AND H. R. 7317 


(1) Section 3 of S. 2746 and H. R. 7317 provides that, in the “absence of ap- 
plicablel aw, or eligibility requirements in an approved constitution, bylaws, or 
membership ordinance,” eligibility for enrollment on a tribal membership roll 
shall be determined under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the 
Interior may prescribe. Generally, the basic power to formulate regulations 
governing membership belongs to the tribe. This provision, therefore, should 
be amended to allow each Indian group an opportunity to establish rules con- 
trolling the eligibility of individuals for enrollment. 

(2) Section 6 (b) of the proposed legislation would remove trust restrictions 
on individually owned Indian lands in western Oregon 2 years after the date of 
passage of the act. By virtue of various statutes and Executive orders, however, 
some of the Indians of western Oregon may actually have a vested right to the 
maintenance of such trust protection for a longer period of time, the loss of 
which would constitute a violation of their rights. In order to avoid possible 
complicated liitgation and to insure that the rights of the Indians involved are 
fully protected, the provisions of the pending bills should be revised to provide 
that, in the event that a vested right thereto exists, the trust restrictions on in- 
dividually owned real property shall not be lifted without the consent of the 
Indians concerned. 

(3) According to the Interior Department report of January 4, 1954, the 
Federal and State Governments have treated the Indians of western Oregon 
as possessing fishing and hunting rights on their lands not enjoyed by their non- 
Indian fellow-citizens, and, indeed, have established special procedures whereby 
such rights may be protected. Section 13 (a), which provides that “the laws of 
the several States shall apply to the tribe and its members in the same manner 
as they apply to other citizens or persons within their jurisdiction,’ and section 
19, which would repeal all acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the act now 
under consideration, would terminate such special hunting and fishing privileges 
without consent and without consideration. As is requested in a resolution 
adopted by the Confederated Tribes of the Grand Ronde Community, the pend- 
ing bills should be amended to declare that nothing contained therein shall be 
construed to deprive any Indian of any hunting or fishing right granted under 
Federal law, treaty, or agreement. 
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(4) The report of Assistant Secretary of the Interior Orme Lewis on 8. 2746 
and H. R. 7317 notes that the Indians of western Oregon “have declined to take 
any positive action on these proposals” until the judgment funds recovered by 
the Rogue River Indians, the Alcea Band of Tillamooks, and other bands of 
Indians in the area are distributed. The Indians affected by the pending bills 
thus have recognized that the withdrawal of Federal protections and services 
cannot be effectively and honorably achieved until the United States has satisfied 
its admitted obligations to them; the funds so realized, which otherwise would be 
unavailable, could be used by the Indians to develop their resources, to provide 
for community enterprises, to prevent the sale of property to nonmembers of the 
tribe and generally to raise their economic standards. In view of these facts 
the enactment of or at the very least the operation of the proposed legislation 
should be conditioned upon payment by the United States to the Indians of 
western Oregon of all judgments now due and owing. 


CONCLUSION 


The foregoing analysis of the proposed legislation to terminate Federal obli- 
gations and services to certain Indian groups in the State of Utah, the tribes 
and bands of Indians located in western Oregon, and the four Indian tribes in 
Kansas and Nebraska served by the Potawatomi area field office of the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs, demonstrates conclusively that substantial revisions are 
needed in the pending bills if withdrawal is to be honorably and constructively 
achieved. The Association on American Indian Affairs urges, therefore, that S. 
2760 and H. R. 7390, S. 2746 and H. R. 7317, and 8. 2743 and H. R. 7318 not be 
enacted unless and until amendments are adopted to eliminate their objectionable 
features. 

It is the belief of the association that in order to prepare the Indians involved 
for independent participation in American economic life, constructive measures 
are needed to improve their social and economic wellbeing. Such measures 
should be founded on conserving their ownership, use and control of tribal 
properties, and on developing additional opportunities, as has been suggested by 
Commissioner Emmons. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ARTHUR LAZARUS, Jr., 
RICHARD SCHIFTER, 
Counsel, Association on American Indian Affairs, Inc. 


RULO, NEBR., 
February 7, 1954. 
OLIVER LA FARGE, 
President, Association on American Indian Affairs, New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. La Farce: A meeting was held by the Iowa Tribe of Indians in the 
State of Kansas and Nebraska on this date Feb. 7, 1954, and all members voted 
to protest these bills, 8S. 2743 and H. R. 7319. 

We are not sending a delegate. 

Below is a summary of the general opinion of the members; if this bill is 
passed the members would like these modifications : 

1. The members of the tribe be given first chance to buy heirship, allotted, 
assigned, or any tribal lands on their reservation. 

2. A finance stipulation, enabling them to buy these lands through a Federal 
loan agency, guaranteeing them aid through a loan making it possible for them 
to buy their lands. This is one of the main and necessary modifications, because 
there are 13 members and their families living on assigned lands, and none of 
these members have the necessary money to enable them to make the down- 
payment on these lands. This would force these families off their homes. 
Several of these are aged, have large families, and are incapable of making a 
living other than farming. 

3. Several claims are pending against the Government by the Iowa Tribe of 
Indians of Kansas and Nebraska and the members strongly feel that all claims 
should be settled by the government before this bill is passed. 

Signed by the executive members of the Iowa Tribe of Indians of Kansas and 
Nebraska. 

LEONARD Fre, Chairman. 
GEORGE KELLY, Secretary. 
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Kickapoo TRIBAL CoUNCIL—RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Bureau of Indian Affairs has caused to be drawn up a proposed 
bill to provide for the termination of Federal supervision over the property of 
the Sac and Fox of the Missouri Tribe of Indians located in the States of 
Kansas and Nebraska, the Iowa Tribe of Indians located in the States of 
Kansas and Nebraska, the Kickapoo Tribe of Indians located in the State of 
Kansas, and the Prairie Band of Potawatomi Indians located in the State of 
Kansas, and the individual members thereof; and for other purposes; and 

Whereas, the Kickapoo Tribal Council in a series of meetings has thoroughly 
discussed, both pro and con, the provisions of this bill, and have heard the 
unbiased opinion of a majority of residents on the Kickapoo reservation; and 

Whereas the Kickapoo Tribe has been asked to outline its own views and 
objections to the passage of such a bill; and 

Whereas the tribe, meeting in general tribal meeting, has instructed the 
tribal council to place the tribe on record as strenuously protesting and opposing 
the bill and favoring any substitute bill which would be more liberal in its 
terms and which would be more in keeping with the promises that have been 
made by the Government in treaties and other agreements with the Kickapoo 
Tribe: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Tribal Council of the Kickapoo Indian Tribe of Kansas, That 
opposition to the bill be registered in the strongest possible terms for the reasons 
outlined below: 

1. There are some 170 Kickapoo Indians, out of approximately three or four 
hundred enrolled members of the tribe, remaining on the present Kickapoo 
Reservation, whose chief source of income is the rentals received from land 
held in trust by the Government 

Through a system of land management in the past, all the land on the Kickapoo 
Reservation has deteriorated so badly that only a fraction of its former produc- 
tivity remains. As a result those who depend on land rentals for a livelihood 
and those who use these rentals as a supplement to the meager wages received 
from outside employment have had to accept less income from their land, and 
an additional burden of high land taxes cannot be met without an appreciable 
lowering of living standards which are already far below those of our white 
neighbors. 


2. Indians of the Kickapoo Reservation are not generally competent to handle 
their own affairs in competition with their white neighbors. They are lacking 


in education and are totally unaware and ignorant of the many civil laws to 
which they might have recourse and to which they would be subjected. 

To illustrate this situation, we refer to the revolving loan program conducted 
by the Kickapoo Tribe in accordance with powers conferred upon the tribe by 
its constitution and bylaws 

A total of $25,000 was loaned to the Kickapoo Tribe by the Government for 
eredit operations. Fifty-eight loans were made to 25 different individuals. 
These loans were for the purpose of assisting Indians in becoming self-support- 
ing through engagement in farming enterprises 

The program resulted in practically 100 percent failure in that only 2 in- 
dividuals out of the 25 who were granted loans are yet engaged in farming 
operations. All the others have long since been forced to sell out and look to 
other means for a livelihood. 

There can be but one conclusion drawn from the above example. These In- 
dians did not fail because of laziness. They were not qualified to handle their 
own affairs and made many mistakes from which they could not recover. With 
adequate supervision from the Government all those Indians could have become 
self-supporting and independent in their farming enterprises. 

To illustrate further, a corporate enterprise was established in 1942 which 
has as its main purpose the furnishing of farm machinery to Indians unable to 
purchase such equipment. This project was financed through a small rental 
charge to those using the equipment. Until removal of Government extension 
personnel from the Potawatomi Agency this project was entirely self-supporting. 
Now, the equipment is idle and deteriorating through disuse, and the enterprise 
shows no activity for several years. Again only one conclusion can be drawn. 
A general lack of business acumen prevented anyone from taking over and 
keeping the enterprise active. 

3. The economic situation of the Kickapoo Indians has been and will be the 
cause for many injustices done those who depend on the reservation for a living. 
There is never enough money in a household to maintain a proper standard of 
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living. There are times when a family or individual will need money in an 
emergency. To him, this is the all-important thing in his life at that time. 
There are many instances where our Indians attach too great an importance on 
the present situation without thought for the future and will forfeit future 
profits for a smaller gain if it is forthcoming immediately. Without supervision 
and conrol our people will surely make improper decisions and use bad judgment 
in times of financial distress, and may thereby enter into legal agreements for 
an immediate consideration which would result in the disposal of their property 
and possessions for a fraction of its true value. We need Government super- 
vision and controls in these matters because our people do not have a sense of 
values as do our white neighbors. 

4. There is a certain amount of discrimination in the public schools which our 
children must attend. Our children are shunned by their non-Indian school- 
mates. Growing up in this sort of atmosphere does little to bring out the best 
qualities in a child during his most impressionable years. There is, also, dis- 
crimination directed at our people when in competition with non-Indians for 
various jobs. Indians who have equal job qualifications with non-Indians are 
almost always given the last opportunity for employment when the employer has 
a choice. We realize that this is something that only time will overcome; how- 
ever, it definitely has an effect on us at the present time and places us at a 
disadvantage in earning a living. Making our lands taxable would only render 
it more difficult for us to maintain our present low standard of living, and 
until such time as there is no discrimination, at all, we will never be on an 
equal footing with our white neighbors. 

5. Finally, we feel that this bill should not become law because in doing so 
we are thrown upon the public not as assets but as liabilities. Very few, if 
any, will be able to keep their land if it becomes taxable. Even should the 
land be disposed of for its true value there is no assurance that the proceeds 
will be used wisely. Those who dispose of their lands will not be eligible for 
public welfare if the proceeds are dissipated before a predetermined time. 
These people must live in some manner. However, to remove these lands from a 
trust status will eventually mean that three-fourths of the reservation Indian 
population will become public-welfare clients. 

We feel that our remaining land should be protected from alienation as there 
will be a time when many more of our tribesmen will return to the reservation. 
We wish to have a place to return to if it becomes necessary to go out in search 
for work and find that we are unable to wholly compete with the outside world. 

We want our lands to remain for our children and our children’s children 
as was promised our forefathers when they were forced to move from place 
to place always with the assurance that they would be protected and their treaty 
rights respected. 

Removal of the agency and its employees will take from us the medium from 
whence we obtain advice and assistance on many of our problems, the nature of 
which no other comparable agency or office would be concerned or interested. 

We highly feel that if there be justice for a small minority group such as 
we, then we ask in all humility that our views and wishes be respected, that 
serious consideration be given to our objections, and that action be taken to 
devise a program which contain the recommendations enumerated further: 
Now, therefore, be it further 

Resolved, That the Kickapoo Tribe, acting through its tribal council, go on 
record as favoring and recommending the following for inclusion in any future 
program involving the Kickapoo Tribe. 

1. We recommend that the Potawatomi Agency remain essentially as it is 
now but that more attention be given to the items listed below. 

2. Recognizing the deplorable health conditions of our people and the lack 
of individual funds for medical and hospital care, we recommend that more 
health services be furnished. This should be in the nature of more funds for 
payment of medical and hospital care in non-Indian hospitals and for payment 
of expenses incident to the transportation of patients to the Pawnee Indian 
Hospital, Pawnee, Okla., and/or to other health centers. 

8. Recognizing that vocational training cannot be overemphasized, we rec- 
ommend that the education program he modified to permit the enrollment of our 
children in the vocational schools of Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kans., and 
Chiloceo Indian School, Chiloeco, Okla., be choice rather than on a welfare 
basis as heretofore. 

4. The present rules and regulations governing the disposal of trust and 
restricted Indian land should be modified and relaxed to the extent that lands 
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involving multiple heirs could be disposed of upon application by the majority 
shareholders. The application should be considered without regard to the 
competency of anyone making such application or to any of the others who 
are shareholders. The interests of minors, however, should be protected at 
all times. 

5. Sufficient personnel should be furnished by the Government to carry out 
efficiently any program of the Indian Bureau in regard to the recommendations 
made above. 

Passed by a vote of 16 “Yes” and 0 “No” votes at a special meeting held 
October 27, 1953, at the Potawatomi area field office, Horton, Kans. 

VESTANA CADUE, Chairman. 

Mr. Ler. That is perfectly all right with us. So the next hearing 
will be on Tuesday, the 23d / 

Representative Berry. Tuesday, the 23d. 

Thank you very much. 

And we will adjourn until 10 o’clock Tuesday morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:30 p. m., the hearing was adjourned until 10 
a.m., Tuesday, February 23, 1954.) 
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